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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Fit the faith 


I feel obliged to respond to Daniel 
Harvey’s predictions of global 
catastrophe caused by melting ice in 
the Arctic (Letters, November 1). 

There are so many variable factors 
which push the climate back and forth. 
Quite apart from internal and external, 
perfectly natural interventions, the 
climate cannot be stopped from 
changing, when it gets to the point we 
happen to like. That the combination 
of forces which generate climate 
change can be halted and remain fixed 
and unchanging, because this is what 
best suites our species, is a false idea. 

Green campaigners are everywhere 
bemoaning the loss of Antarctic ice, as 
if it’s always been there, as if this is the 
way God made it and we’ve spoiled 
it. In fact the ice wasn’t always there. 
When it arrived, had there been any 
people around, it would have been seen 
as the greatest ecological disaster of 
all time. Antarctica once waved green 
with palm trees. The Arctic Ocean 
was a tropical paradise 50 million 
years ago, with temperatures of 20°C. 
The (single at that time) continent was 
divided into two regions: mountain 
forest and hot rain forest, dominated 
by tree ferns palms and trees. 

The question of a shrinking 
quantity of sea ice, which is another 
of the excuses for wild panic and 
speculation, is also not a consistent 
trend either. Time Magazine in 
September 2013 reported a “60% 
increase in ice-covered ocean water 
since last year, leading some scientists 
to believe that the planet is actually 
undergoing ‘global cooling’.” Let 
us recall that the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change in 2014 
declared that man-made global 
warming was destroying the Arctic ice 
cap, that pack ice had contracted 12% 
between 1979 and 2012. Low-laying 
lands would be swamped, islands 
wiped out and the polar bear made 
homeless. However, just one year 
later, in July 2015, a detailed report 
from the European Space Agency 
showed that the northern ice cap has 
instead increased by 41 % in 2013. We 
should recall that this is at a time when 
more coal is being consumed than at 
any time in the earth’s history, and the 
planet is supposed to be heating up. 

Researchers at the University of 
Reading, using the satellite evidence 
of the last 30 years, now conclude that 
the ice has actually expanded slightly 
in the last 100 years. This should 
have made a profound impact on the 
climate change panic, considering that 
a whole scenario of melting ice, rising 
oceans, flooded continents, famine 
and mass extinction had been forecast 
on the assumption of disappearing 
Antarctic ice. It didn’t make an impact 
because it didn’t fit the faith. 

Arctic ice at the top of the planet 
has been shrinking, though nowhere 
as fast as predicted, but this is an 
entirely natural and largely cyclical 
process. It will produce next to no 
effect of sea levels worldwide because 
the volume of the melted water is the 
same as the volume of the ice. This 
is not to be compared to the same 
process affecting the other ice cap 
over Antarctica - a gigantic continent, 
containing 90% of all the ice on the 
planet. It is, however, not a process 
which has even started and, as stated, 
is actually shifting somewhat in the 
other direction. 

The evidence discovered in this 
study is that it is getting colder in 
the Antarctic and has been doing so 
continuously over the last 50 years. 
In 2015 the extent of the ice was at its 
greatest since Nasa started to record 


it from space in 1979. This confronts 
and confounds all the theories of 
global warming, means that, as the 
planet has got warmer and more C0 2 
is produced, the amount of ice has 
increased! More evidence yet from 
Nasa shows the depth of the ice also 
increased by 112 billion tonnes per 
year between 1992 and 2001 and an 
average of 82 billion tonnes between 
2003 and 2008. 

In the interests of total truth, it should 
be said Antarctica is a huge continent: 
it has warmer and colder regions, its 
western coastline is warming because 
it sits in the western ocean, and it is 
here that the world’s media feeding the 
climate change clamour has endlessly 
photographed melting ice and glaciers 
crashing into the sea. Less hysterical 
scientists have pointed out that, 
rather than evidence of atmospheric 
warming, this is more likely due to an 
opening fissure on the sea bed, which is 
warming the waters from below. 

It is important to actually see the 
question of melting ice in perspective. 
What is perhaps more remarkable is 
not that ice is melting this far after the 
Ice Age as that so much ice actually 
remains. A full third of the planet is 
still under ice, while 70% of all clean 
water is actually ice. As stated earlier, 
the polar caps have not always been 
there - they come and go. They are 
melting now because the last Ice Age 
is over and the planet is warming, in 
part because our current trajectory is 
taking us closer to the sun. 

But that’s not a factor which we 
can posit definite consequences from 
either, because the sun itself is not 
fixed and constant. The sun is like a 
giant coal fire, with a massive, super- 
hot outer surface. Fuel from the centre 
pushes up, or dies back relatively, and 
cooler spots appear, or huge infusions 
of added heat suddenly burst into 
space. The combustion variant of the 
sun directly affects the climate on earth. 

There are in addition general solar 
cycles, which produce global or partial 
cooling (freezing actually) on earth. 
30,000 years ago, the Neanderthals 
were wiped out by climate change 
in the shape of the Ice Age of that 
period. These periods are fairly well 
recorded - one in the 1600s produced 
what was called a mini-ice Age; so too 
in the early 1800s. They are utterly 
unpredictable, other than to say they 
are on a loop and will return. Europe 
was considerably warmer 700 years 
ago, in the mediaeval warm period. 

Low solar activity changes 
pressure and the height of the pressure 
in the atmosphere. High pressure 
causes the jet stream to assume a more 
southerly position across Europe, 
dragging winds and Arctic conditions 
to Britain from Russia. The impact of 
the Rocky mountains in conjunction 
with the oceans can cause the jet 
stream to assume a more northerly 
angle, securing a mild British winter. 
Some see a decreasing pattern of 
solar activity, which will impact as 
cooling generally, especially in the 
southern hemisphere, and this will 
more than offset any danger of the 
planet overheating. In fact, a minority 
of scientists, who use the sun as an 
indicator rather than other factors, 
suggest we may be moving toward 
more general ‘global cooling’ rather 
than warming for the next decade 
and more. Another Ice Age is likely 
to descend upon us in a thousand 
years time. But the fact is that climate 
overall is quite naturally variable. 

Needless to say, every dominant 
species and natural development 
which occurred on the planet has 
affected the process and impact of 
climate change, not least humanity. 
By our sheer domination of all other 
life forms and the totality of the 
environment, we are altering the 
response changes the planet would 
otherwise make. Then there is the 


ongoing mass destruction of the 
world’s forests, and mass vegetation, 
global agriculture and turning over of 
wild, green places to farming, etc. In 
my opinion this process is far more 
damaging than fossil fuels, which 
in any case, given the right political 
will, we could safely harness through 
carbon capture and storage and other 
such schemes. 

The truth is, humanity has survived 
by constant adaptation - that is what 
we do. The degree to which we do this 
is entirely political and based upon 
the balance of social classes. Running 
about shouting, ‘We’re all doomed, 
the sky is falling in and a great flood 
is coming’, or calls to ban industry, 
kill coal and oil, and go back to wicker 
and wood, will not in my opinion take 
us anywhere. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Lenin won over 

I take it the heading, ‘Confused’, 
is Peter Manson’s comment on the 
contribution of Phil Waincliffe (Letters, 
November 1). The Economic and 
Philosophical Science Review man 
certainly is confused, as he tries to 
navigate between Trotsky and Stalin. 

His difficulty arises from objective 
reality and his failure to grasp it. Jack 
Conrad was wrong, apparently, to 
point to a “counterrevolution within 
the revolution” up to 1961. Trotsky 
said that this started in 1929, but, even 
when he acknowledged the gains of the 
revolution due the planned economy, 
he was only doing it to save his ass, it 
seems, and excuse his abject failure to 
acknowledge the greatness of Stalin. 
Then Phil goes into a long splurge on the 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry, correctly exposing the 
pretentions of Conrad and Lars T Lih that 
nothing changed due to the April theses - 
supporting the Provisional Government 
after the February revolution was the 
same as opposing it. He is moving 
dangerously close the Trotskyist 
territory here, so he has to ward off the 
threat of endorsing Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution. 

You see, Lenin and all the Bolsheviks 
were right to endorse the democratic 
dictatorship up to April 1917, but when 
that was won it was now necessary to 
change the perspective. But that nasty 
dual power had emerged because class- 
consciousness is internationalist and 
Russian workers could not understand 
why they could not have a socialist 
revolution as the German, French and 
British aspired to. Why should they have 
to support a government of landlords 
and capitalists? The masses were far 
more revolutionary than the ‘democratic 
dictatorship’ slogan of Kamenev, 
Zinoviev and Stalin, and wanted all 
power to the soviets. Lenin understood 
this immediately and ditched the old 
slogan, consigning its supporters to the 
museum of old Bolsheviks. 

He now agreed with Trotsky’s 
theory of permanent revolution, and the 
differences between the two greatest 
revolutionaries of the 20th century fell 
away, such that Lenin said of Trotsky, 
“There is no better Bolshevik”, and 
Stalin was forced to admit that Trotsky 
had led the actual revolution and secured 
the vital backing of the Petrograd and 
Moscow soviets for the insurrection. 
But Phil argues that keeping the 
democratic dictatorship was correct up 
to then and implicitly that it was correct 
to maintain this two-stage, ‘socialism 
in a single country’ ideology in China 
in 1927 and everywhere else since, 
which Stalin did with such disastrous 
consequences. But, if the Bolsheviks 
had understood and adopted permanent 
revolution, that inner struggle could 
have taken place after 1905 and the 
revolution would not have depended 
on Lenin alone - an assassin’s bullet 
could have the potential to scupper it. 
Trotsky says that he alone could not 


have convinced the Bolshevik tops of 
the need for a second revolution and the 
actual insurrection in October, which 
Kamenev and Zinoviev tried so hard to 
stop by going to the Menshevik press 
to reveal the details to the police there. 
Fortunately, dual power meant that the 
police were unable to assassinate that 
leadership. 

Then, when Phil is veering too 
close to Stalin, he lurches left again 
and denounces Stalin’s “post-war 
revisionism”, the peaceful road to 
socialism, etc. This implies he is OK 
with the Moscow trials, with 1,000 
officially recorded executions a day 
from 1936-38, etc. The lie that Trotsky 
collaborated with the Nazis was used 
by Stalin to execute hundreds of 
thousands of revolutionaries - including 
Lenin’s comrades who led the Russian 
Revolution, in which Stalin played an 
insignificant role. 

But we do know who did 
collaborate with the Nazis and justified 
it by boasting of the planned division 
of Poland and then went on to defend 
fascism itself. These extracts are from 
a speech made by Molotov, chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
to the Supreme Soviet on October 1 
1939, just five weeks after signing the 
Hitler/Stalin pact. It is absolutely puke¬ 
making grovelling to Hitler and the 
ideology of Nazism: 

“However, one swift blow to 
Poland, first by the German army and 
then by the Red Army, and nothing 
was left of this ugly offspring of the 
Versailles Treaty, which had existed by 
oppressing non-Polish nationalities ... 
One may accept or reject the ideology 
of Hitlerism, as well as any other 
ideological system - that is a matter of 
political views. But everybody should 
understand that an ideology cannot be 
destroyed by force, that it cannot be 
eliminated by war. It is, therefore, not 
only senseless, but criminal, to wage 
such a war as a war for the ‘destruction 
of Hitlerism’ camouflaged as a fight for 
‘democracy’.” 

Molotov died an old man in his bed. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

Stop boycotting 

The recent CPGB aggregate seemed 
to conclude that ‘the working class 
must take responsibility for changing 
direction’ without any clue as to what 
that might be. It is no good avoiding 
present dilemmas and contradictions 
with abstract calls for a socialist Europe. 

Boycotting the last referendum and 


then the next one has the advantage 
of consistency, but the CPGB has 
boycotted everything in between. 
Criticising all other views, except 
those you are ignoring, without stating 
your own makes the Weekly Worker a 
commentator on events, not an agitator. 

The case for a ‘democratic England 
in a democratic Europe’ is that England 
must be ‘democratised’ and become 
the most advanced democracy within 
a United States of Europe. I make no 
claims about the future of Ireland, 
Scotland or Wales or what democratic 
relationship these nations will want to 
have with the rest of Europe. 

The Weekly Worker ‘What we fight 
for’ statement calls for a “United States 
of Europe” or, as we say, a European 
federal republic. This democratic 
slogan expresses a very different 
position from the liberals who want to 
remain in the existing European Union. 
It is different from ‘left remainers’, 
who want to remain and put Corbyn in 
charge of the EU. 

Longer-term democratic strategic 
aims are significant, but what is the link 
to the present? The CPGB advocates 
nothing except why everybody else is 
wrong. Forget about whether another 
referendum is a good or bad thing. Is 
the CPGB in favour of remaining or 
leaving the European Union? You can 
boycott a referendum. But you cannot 
avoid the question about whether the 
CPGB is in favour of remaining or 
leaving the EU. 

So far the CPGB has failed to draw 
distinctions between ‘remain’ (and 
left ‘remain’) and a democratic exit, 
or between a repeat referendum and 
a ratification referendum. It is nearly 
as bad as saying you haven’t noticed 
a distinction between Chuka Umunna 
and Jeremy Corbyn, when the former 
is a remainer and the latter supports a 
democratic exit. 

It is worth saying that ‘left exit’ 
is an ultra-left way of dressing up a 
reactionary position in socialist clothes. 
Campaigners for a democratic exit are 
those on the ‘remain’ side who accept it 
is in the interests of a divided working 
class to respect the various democratic 
mandates, but not the Anglo-British 
Tory Brexit. 

It is the duty of communists to 
draw sharp lines, which delineate all 
positions, including shades of opinion. 
All CPGB writers have done so far is to 
fudge the differences and thus help to 
big up the liberals. 

Steve Freeman 
email 


Fighting fund 

Printer costs 


L ast week I reported that our 
usual printers would be out of 
action “for a few weeks” and we 
needed to find a replacement “on 
a temporary basis”. But now it 
looks like something more long¬ 
term is necessary - which might 
mean that extra costs will be 
incurred on a permanent basis. 

We’ll keep you posted on that 
one (but I hope those who are 
reading this in the printed version 
of the Weekly Worker can’t see any 
deterioration in print quality!). 
So, while it was great to exceed 
last month’s fighting fund target 
by just short of £500, we need to 
keep a sense of perspective. Let’s 
hope we can shoot right through 
that £1,750 barrier for a second 
month running. 

And, of course, the first week 
of every month is always among 
the best, because that’s when 
we receive a large number of 


standing-order donations. There 
were 15 of them this week, 
ranging from £5 to £30, and 
totalling £238. Then there were 
three PayPal donations - thanks 
to GR (£25), MN (£20) and WN 
(£10) - plus two cheques: NR 
sent us a fantastic £50, while LC 
added £20 to his subscription. 

Finally, comrade ST donated 
£20 specifically for our paper at 
last Sunday’s excellent London 
Communist Forum, taking our 
total after the first week of 
November’s fighting fund to 
£383. Well, that’s just about on 
target - but not if we want a repeat 
of October’s success. And we do, 
I can assure you • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 07903 054393 • www.weeklyworker.co.uk • editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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SCOTLAND 


Democracy be damned 

Momentum’s counterpart in Scotland continues to thwart the 
wishes of its members, reports Chris Cassells 



Expelling them north of the border too 


T he executive committee of the 
Campaign for Socialism is 
continuing its campaign against 
socialists by ignoring a call by 
members for an extraordinary general 
meeting and severing its longstanding 
link with Labour Briefing. 

The call for an EGM was first made 
by 19 members of CfS in response to 
the executive’s decision to expel two 
of their most outspoken critics - both 
lifelong socialists and anti-racists - 
on bogus charges of anti-Semitism, 
despite having no constitutional 
authority to do so and no evidence to 
support its absurd allegations. In an 
attempt to obstruct the call, the CfS 
secretary insisted that each member 
email him individually to request an 
EGM, with accompanying proof of 
membership. This was duly arranged 
by the Labour Briefing Scotland 
group - set up earlier this year by 
socialists within CfS to oppose the 
executive’s rightward shift - and 
duly blocked, once again, by the 
indefatigable secretary. 

Claiming that the required 
threshold to trigger an EGM had not 
been met - the constitution requires 
that a minimum of 15 members 
support the call, which was exceeded 
in the initial petition and, to the 
best of Labour Briefing Scotland’s 
knowledge, exceeded again in the 
individual emails - the secretary 
went on to claim that the petition 
for the EGM and the accompanying 
motion was, irrespective of how 
many members supported it, “not 
competent”. 

The motion itself was a 
straightforward reprimand of the 
executive for their witch-hunt of Sandy 
McBumey and Colin Deans, and a 
demand that the pair be reinstated to 
the organisation with an apology. 
It referenced the failed attempt by 
the executive to pass a draconian 
disciplinary code at the 2018 AGM 
and suggested that by effectively 
going ahead and implementing that 
code anyway - albeit in a disorganised, 
ad hoc and at times farcical manner 
- the executive had exceeded its 
constitutional authority. 

Those aware of the case of 
McBurney and Deans will remember 
that no evidence was presented to 
support the defamatory charges made 
by the executive, their hearings were 
held in secret in the absence of the 
accused, and that both were denied 
the right of appeal. 2 

In justifying the executive’s 
decision to rule that the motion 
was “not competent”, the secretary 
informed all of those who called 
for an EGM that “the executive has 
always had the power to accept or 
end an individual’s membership”. 
He added: “We have a duty of care 
to all members in CfS, and absolutely 
reserve the right to remove individuals 
if there is a risk of physical or mental 
harm to others or a serious risk to 
the reputation of the organisation.” 


Of the executive’s failed attempt to 
pass a disciplinary code at this year’s 
AGM, he wrote: 

This did not mean, however, that 
the executive had no right to end 
an individual’s membership. 
It merely meant that the new 
proposed process was rejected 
and, as such, the status quo was 
reverted to: that is, the executive 
retained the right to oversee the 
membership and disciplinary 
process as they required. 

Presumably McBumey and Deans 
present a “serious risk to the 
reputation of the organisation” rather 
than a risk of physical or mental harm 
to others. Yet this is the first time 
reputational risk has been invoked 
in relation to either case, as the two 
were supposedly expelled for a 
breach of CfS’s aims and objectives. 
In terms of the executive’s right to 
oversee membership and disciplinary 
process, it is clearly of the view that 
it can do what it pleases. Usually a 
constitution exists in order to codify 
the rights of members and the powers 
of officers, etc - and the executive 
apparently agreed back in March 
when it tried to amend the constitution 
to include a new disciplinary code. 
However, it has since decided that 
it is easier just to make things up as 
it goes along to suit itself (however 
excmciatingly bad it is at it - with the 
secretary’s displays of incompetence 
and bureaucratic cretinism being 
particularly outstanding). 

Unfortunately this points toward 
the most disheartening aspect of the 
whole sorry affair: that the nascent 
left opposition within CfS has, so far, 
been unable to effectively counter the 
manoeuvring of even this most hapless 
of executives. The problem lies in 
the fact that the present executive 
has effectively shut down CfS as a 
membership organisation, so there is 
no fomm in which the leadership can 
be challenged. Outside of the AGM, 
meetings are few and far between 
and it is not entirely clear what the 
executive actually does on a day- 
to-day basis - apart from expending 
energy in frustrating its own 
membership, from the McBumey- 
Deans affair to the ongoing breakdown 
in communications with its own youth 
section, SLYS. 

Whenever a political discussion 
emerges at one of the rare members’ 
meetings, it is invariably remitted 
for deliberation by the executive 
or further discussion - a particular 
favourite being the promise of a 
future ‘day school’, which then 
never takes place. Doubtless, for the 
executive, politics gets in the way 
of securing jobs and positions in 
the labour bureaucracy and is to be 
avoided at all costs. Not one of the 
present leadership has a discernible 
political outlook: it is anyone’s guess 
what its members’ position is on 


key issues like Brexit, Labour Party 
democracy or the programme of a 
future Labour government, never 
mind any sense of their actual politics 
(beyond opportunism and Stalinist 
political methods). They seemingly 
understand - and in some cases relish 
- their role as the loyal opposition to 
the Labour right: they are tolerated 
and given access to roles in the 
bureaucracy, so long as they provide 
reliable leftwing cover for the right, 
all the while keeping in check any 
outbreaks of radicalism or militancy 
from the left grassroots membership. 

The recent decision to break 
relations with Labour Briefing , on 
the basis that “Briefing has posted 
and shared content which has been 
attacking CfS and the executive in 
particular”, speaks volumes about 
the executive’s tolerance for political 
discussion and internal democracy. 
The decision is further justified on the 
grounds that “It is clear that we have 
reached different political positions 
and priorities”. This is likely a 
reference to Briefing' s support for 
victims of the ongoing Labour witch¬ 
hunt - this must make uncomfortable 
reading for the CfS leadership, since 
it is engaged in its own witch-hunt. 

However, underlying this 
disagreement is a more fundamental 
political split between, on the one hand, 
those British road to socialism social 
democrats and Stalinists, who hope 
to compromise, vacillate and betray 
their way to a Labour government 
at any cost; and genuine socialists, 
on the other, who have no illusions 
that socialism can be legislated into 
existence, but nonetheless believe that 
the election of a Labour government 
under Jeremy Corbyn would represent 
a significant step forward for the 
working class and an intensification of 
the class struggle. Lor socialists, more 
important than a Labour government 
is a democratic, mass socialist party - 
something the Labour Party has never 
been - where the grassroots are in the 
driving seat, not the bureaucrats and 
full-timers. 

Come the next general election, 
there will almost certainly be another, 
even greater, upsurge in working 
class activism and support for the 
Labour Party - not because of John 
McDonnell’s realpolitiking, his 
support for tax cuts, etc, the party’s 
vague Brexit position or call for a few 
pence extra on the minimum wage, 
but because people understand that 
the election of a Corbyn-led Labour 
government represents a break 
with the programme of the ruling 
class. The fear of the ruling class is 
that, when Corbyn and McDonnell 
inevitable fail to deliver, the working 
class will take matters into its own 
hands - a fear shared by the likes of 
the CfS executive. 

The present task of socialists 
in CfS is to stay and promote 
socialist democracy - not in the 
expectation that the leadership 
and their supporters can be won 
over, but in the expectation that, 
when there is another upsurge in 
working class support for the party, 
they, together with their timidity, 
clientism and bureaucratism, will 
be swept aside and the organisation 
can become a vehicle for working 
class self-activity, the democratic 
transformation of the Labour Party 
and the development of a socialist 
programme • 

Notes 

1. The Labour Representation Committee’s Labour 
Briefing incorporating Campaign for Scotland. 

2. See ‘Doing the job of the right’ Weekly Worker 
October 4. 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’s electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: chapter 1 
(continued): ‘Against the “recallists”: round 1’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 13, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This 
meeting: ‘Ice Age art’. Speaker: Camilla Power. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Keep the guard on the train 

Public meetings 

Manchester, Thursday November 15, 6pm: 

The Mechanics Institute, 103 Princes Street, Manchester Ml. 

Liverpool, Thursday November 29, 6pm: 

Britannia Adelphi Hotel, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by RMT: www.rmt.org.uk/home. 

Socialism 2018 

Saturday November 10 and Sunday November 11: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1. Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
www. socialism2018 .net 

Stop arming Saudi, stop bombing Yemen 

Public meetings 

Brent, Monday November 12, 7.30pm: 

Brent Trades Hall (London Apollo Club), 375 High Road, Willesden, 
London NW10. 

King’s Cross, Tuesday November 27, 7pm: 

Mander Hall, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
Portsmouth, Tuesday November 27, 6.30pm: 

Richmond LT2, University of Portsmouth, Portland Street, Portsmouth POl. 
Norwich, Friday November 30, 7pm: 

Norwich Quaker Meeting House, Upper Goat Lane, Norwich NR2. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Vigil 4 Yemen 

Thursday November 15, 6pm: Vigil, Aneurin Bevan Statue, Queen 
Street, Cardiff CF10. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Enough is enough 

Tuesday November 20, 5.30pm: March for education. Assemble 
Westminster Cathedral, Ashley Place, London SW1. March to 
department for education, followed by rally, 9-23 Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW 1. 

Organised by National Education Union: https://neu.org.uk. 

Capitalism’s greatest crisis? 

Wednesday November 21, 7 pm: Meeting, first floor, Wellington pub, 
37 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘Austerity, militarism, creeping 
fascism, and climate catastrophe: is this capitalism’s greatest crisis?’ 
Speaker : Neil Faulkner. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btintemet. com. 

Fighting austerity 

Saturday November 24,10am to 4pm: Conference, Swarthmore 
Education Centre, 2-7 Woodhouse Square, Leeds LS3. 

Organised by Leeds TUC: https://leedstuc.wordpress.com. 

Britain is Broken 

Wednesday November 28, 7pm: Launch conference, London Irish 
centre, 50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/1451954454938495. 

The long 1960s 

Thursday November 29, 6.30: Discussion, Marchmont Community 
Centre, Marchmont Street, London WC1. ‘Revolution and 
counterrevolution in Iran’. Speaker: Torab Saleth. 

Organised by Social Histories of Revolution: 
https://socialhistories.wordpress.com. 

Latin America 2018 

Saturday December 1,10am to 6.30pm (registration 9.15am): 

Conference, Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London 
WC1. Speakers include: Tariq Ali, Victoria Brittain, Chris Williamson 
MP, Jon Lansman (Momentum), Lindsey German (Stop the War 
Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), plus guests from Latin America. 
Tickets £10 (£8). 

Organised by Latin America Conference: 
www. latinamericaconference. co .uk. 

Economics of Brexit 

Tuesday December 4, 7pm: Meeting, committee rooms 3-4, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. Speaker: Michael Roberts. 
Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btintemet. com. 

Build Stop the War 

Wednesday December 5, 7pm: Christmas fundraiser dinner, Urfa 
Ocakbasi Restaurant, 85 Stoke Newington Road, London N16. Special 
guest: Brian Eno. Tickets: £25-£40 - order at 020-7561 4830. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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TORIES 


Going down the Brexit rabbit hole 

As the deadline looms, Theresa May is still wrestling with the Gordian knot of the Irish border question, 
writes Eddie Ford 



Navigating between a rock and a hard place 


W ith the clock ticking loudly, 
Theresa May is coming 
under increased pressure 
on all fronts. At the end of last 
week, more than 70 business leaders 
signed a letter to The Sunday Times 
calling for a “public vote” on any 
deal struck with the European 
Union. Among those signing the 
letter were the chief executive of 
Waterstones, former bosses of both 
Sainsbury’s and Marks and Spencer, 
and the founders of Innocent Drinks 
and Lastminute.com. Maybe not 
the A-List of British business, but 
nevertheless still significant. 

The letter goes on to complain that 
business had been “promised that, 
if the country voted to leave, there 
would continue to be frictionless trade 
with the EU and the certainty about 
future relations that we need to invest 
for the long term”. Yet, it continues, 
despite the prime minister’s “best 
efforts”, the “proposals being 
discussed by the government and the 
European Commission fall far short 
of this” - which over the past two 
years “has already led to a slump in 
investment”. Making a barbed point, 
the Waterstones boss, James Daunt, 
told the BBC that “all the paper 
we use is imported” and “we rely 
on just-in-time methods”, but now 
“there are multiple uncertainties”. 
The letter concludes by saying, “we 
are now facing either a blindfold or a 
destructive hard Brexit” - and, given 
that “neither was on the ballot in 
2016”, the “ultimate choice should be 
handed back to the public”. 

Somewhat predictably, the letter 
was coordinated by the extremely 
well-financed People’s Vote campaign 
- which intends to launch a new group 
called Business for a People’s Vote on 
November 8, keeping up the pressure 
on Theresa May. Of course, the letter 
follows the massive People’s Vote 
march in central London on October 
20, which attracted a claimed 700,000 
people - a success in anybody’s book. 

Adding to the chorus, more than 
1,500 of the UK’s top lawyers have 
written a letter to the prime minister, 
arguing that parliament should not 
be bound by the 2016 vote, any 
more than it should be by the 1975 
referendum that took Britain into 
the EU - especially when there were 
“question marks over its validity”. 
For the writers of the letter, there is 
a “key difference” between 1975 and 
2016: the earlier referendum “was 
held after negotiations were complete, 
so voters knew what they were voting 
for”; but the latest one was held when 
“the nature of the negotiation process 
and its outcome were unknown”. 
Therefore, we read, “voters faced a 
choice between a known reality and 
an unknown alternative” - meaning 
that during the referendum campaign 
“untestable claims took the place of 
facts and reality”. 

Now being obviously the letter 
writing season, over 1,000 people 
from both sides of the border in Ireland 
- including representatives from the 
arts, business, education, sport, law 
and medicine - have written an open 
letter to the Irish prime minister, Leo 
Varadkar, asking him to “stand firm 
in these negotiations, to stand up 
for the Good Friday agreement and 
a rights-based society, and to ensure 
that rights enjoyed in Donegal will 
continue to be enjoyed in Derry”. 

Unsurprisingly though, the 
government is digging its heels in, a 
No 10 spokesperson reiterating that 
there has already been a “people’s 
vote” - on June 23 2016. There will 


not be another one. As for the Labour 
Party, it might be supporting “all 
options remaining on the table” - but 
for the leadership another “public 
vote” is clearly its least favourite 
option. Rather, it wants to somehow 
trigger a general election, though the 
means by which Labour can do so 
remains a bit of a mystery. 

Backstop 

Meanwhile, going further down 
the Brexit rabbit hole, the British 
government continues to wrestle 
with the “Gordian knot” of the Irish 
border question - to use the words 
of Donald Tusk, the president of the 
European Council. EU officials are 
on record saying that the chances of 
May striking a deal with Brussels on 
the Irish border that she can sell to 
her own cabinet, the Tory Party as a 
whole and parliament are about “SO¬ 
SO” - which seems a rather generous 
assessment. 

On November 6 the prime 
minister presented the latest Brexit 
options to the most senior members 
of her cabinet, who were reportedly 
“locked” away in a room to study 
the document under “strict secrecy”. 
British officials now appear to have 
abandoned any hope of making 
enough progress this week in order 
for a special EU summit to be held 
on November 17 for the purpose of 
signing off the divorce deal - now 
aiming for the end of the month 
- getting dangerously near the 
December deadline. There could be 
no deal simply by the fact that the 
British parliament and the respective 
European parliaments just do not 
have enough time to debate, vote 
and have the necessary legislation 
in place before March 29 the next 
year - unless the article 50 process 
is delayed or extended, of course, 
as some people are now openly 
advocating. But, naturally, the 
government is currently arguing that 
is not an option either. 

Unhappily for May, both options on 
the table regarding the Irish backstop 


are politically fraught. Essentially, 
the UK government commits itself 
to staying in a customs union with 
the EU, which it could only leave by 
“mutual agreement” from both parties 

- to obvious screams of ‘betrayal’ 
by Brexiteers fearing that Britain 
could be stuck in a permanent state 
of limbo, unable to set its own trade 
policy outside the EU’s tariff regime. 
Or the UK joins a temporary customs 
union with the bloc with the ability 
to exit the arrangement “unilaterally” 

- which might be more pleasing to 
the Brexiteers, but still means that 
the ‘backstop to the backstop’ will 
eventually kick in at some point. In 
other words, Northern Ireland would 
remain in “full regulatory alignment” 
with the EU’s customs territory, 
whilst mainland Britain would go 
its own separate way. But May has 
insisted that such an arrangement 
would destroy the “constitutional 
integrity” of the UK. 

Indeed, Dominic Raab, the Brexit 
secretary, really put the cat amongst 
the pigeons last week when he was 
reported in The Daily Telegraph 
as saying in a “robust meeting” 
with Simon Coveney, Ireland’s 
foreign minister, that Britain wants 
the right to pull out unilaterally 
from any backstop plan to avoid 
a hard border in Northern Ireland 
with just three months notice - the 
UK having the ability to trigger 
a “review mechanism”, in which 
the backstop would only persist by 
“mutual consent”. This flies in the 
face of everything that has come 
out of Dublin and Brussels, which 
have consistently demanded an “all- 
weather” guarantee. 

Coveney gave short shrift to 
Raab’s proposals, it goes without 
saying. He tweeted at the beginning 
of the week that a “time-limited 
backstop”, or one that could be ended 
by the UK any time it wanted, would 
never be agreed to by either the 
Irish government or the EU - such 
ideas “don’t deliver on previous UK 
commitments”. The office of the Irish 


taoiseach, Leo Varadkar, released 
a statement shortly after Theresa 
May had called him on the Monday 
morning to ‘clarify’ Raab’s remarks, 
which said that, while Ireland was 
open to the possibility of “a review 
mechanism” for the backstop, “the 
outcome of any such review could 
not involve a unilateral decision to 
end the backstop”. Prior to speaking 
to May on the phone, Varadkar had 
previously warned that a backstop 
with a three-month limit or expiry 
“isn’t worth the paper it’s written on”. 
On the same day, Downing Street 
confirmed the call had taken place “to 
take stock of the progress being made 
in the negotiations” - the British and 
Irish leaders had agreed the backstop 
would be “a temporary arrangement”, 
and May had emphasised that there 
would need to be “a mechanism 
through which the backstop could be 
brought to an end”. 

The mood music from Brussels 
seems to indicate that there is a 
gradual softening towards the idea 
of an all-UK customs union, which 
would replace the idea of a Northern 
Ireland-specific arrangement, albeit 
with “deeper” clauses specific to 
the province. However, that would 
require a de facto acceptance by 
Downing Street that it would in effect 
be a permanent arrangement - which 
would only further enrage the Tory 
right. More betrayal. 

Humbling 

It has been widely reported that 
Theresa May told her cabinet on 
November 6 to “standby their diaries”, 
government sources suggesting that 
ministers could be summoned for an 
emergency meeting later this week to 
sign off the backstop proposal before 
presenting it to Brussels, possibly 
later this month. We shall see. Details 
of an alleged “communications grid” 
supposedly intended to sell a Brexit 
strategy have been leaked to The 
Guardian and other papers - the 
document saying that “the narrative 
is going to be measured success, that 


this is good for everyone, but won’t 
be all champagne corks popping”. 

The leaked plan lays out an 
apparent timetable for the month, 
culminating in a Commons vote 
on the deal it says will take place 
on November 27. The days before 
the vote will be filled with a list 
of media events and supportive 
statements, beginning with a 
triumphant announcement from the 
Brexit secretary, Dominic Raab, that 
the cabinet has agreed a deal - then 
afterwards there will be all manner 
of exciting events including May 
giving a speech to the Confederation 
of British Industry about bringing 
“the country back together”, themed 
days such as a UK-wide sales pitch 
that would see May visit “the north 
and/or Scotland”, the Japanese prime 
minister tweeting support for the 
deal, and an interview with David 
Dimbleby. A Downing Street source 
immediately responded by saying 
that “the misspelling and childish 
language in this document should 
be enough to make clear it doesn’t 
represent the government’s thinking” 
- not a particularly convincing 
rebuttal. 

Bringing us back to reality, 
Robert Shrimsley in the Financial 
Times shrewdly notes that the Brexit 
negotiations have exposed the UK’s 
real status in the world - “humiliation 
is too strong; a national humbling is 
more accurate” (November 5). The 
idea - or fantasy - behind Brexit was 
that, once freed from the shackles 
of the EU, the UK would take its 
“rightful place” in the world - which 
is sort of happening, but not in the 
way imagined! Shrimsley writes that 
the nation is “facing the painful truth 
that the UK is not as pre-eminent as it 
has liked to believe” - and “for proof’ 
just look at the negotiations over the 
Irish border, in which the UK has 
been “pushed around” by Ireland, 
because the EU has “thrown its 
weight” behind its demands. The hard 
fact, he remarks, is that this “power 
imbalance” has meant the UK is being 
forced to choose between the “chaos” 
of a ‘no deal’ Brexit or “undermining 
the constitutional integrity of one of 
its four sovereign parts”, and signing 
up to a “significant amount of rule¬ 
taking” too - which is what happens 
“when a single country that is not 
America or China negotiates with a 
global trading bloc”. 

Yet the endgame is finally coming 
for the government, with negotiators 
this week formally entering what 
Brussels describes as “the tunnel” - a 
period of private talks during which 
neither side is expected to brief 
outsiders about developments. As one 
Irish official put it, “once anything 
gets out, it melts like a snowflake”. 
Sir Keir Starmer, the shadow Brexit 
secretary, has bluntly stated that it is 
not the opposition’s “duty” to back 
May’s deal: “we can’t be expected, 
with a gun to our head, to back the 
prime minister, whatever she comes 
back with”. Labour, he declared, will 
vote down a “blind Brexit” deal that 
contains no details about the future 
trading relationship with the EU - 
whether you voted ‘leave’ or ‘remain’ 
two years ago, Starmer added, 
“nobody voted for the purgatory of 
permanent negotiations”. 

It is near impossible to predict 
what will happen next, but it is 
incredibly hard to imagine it finishing 
well for Theresa May and the Tory 
government • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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ECONOMY 


Marx’s formulae confirmed 

Michael Roberts looks at the latest figures on the US rate of profit 



Another downturn is coming... but not right away 


O fficial data are now available in 
order to update the measurement 
of the US rate of profit a la 
Marx for 2017. There are many ways 
to measure the rate of profit, of course, 
but I have updated the measure used 
by Andrew Kliman in his book, The 
failure of capitalist production? 

Kliman measures the US rate 
of profit based on corporate-sector 
profits only, using the historic cost of 
net fixed assets as the denominator. 
He considers this measure the closest 
to Marx’s formula: namely that the 
rate of profit should be based on the 
advanced capital already bought 
(historic costs) and not on the current 
cost of replacing that capital. Marx 
approaches value theory temporally; 
thus the price of denominator in the 
rate of profit formula is at tl and should 
not be changed to the price at t2. To 
do the latter is simultaneism, leading 
to a distortion of Marx’s value theory. 
This seems correct to me. The debate 
on this issue of measurement continues 
and can be found in the appendix in 
my book, The long depression , on 
measuring the rate of profit. 3 

What are the results of the Kliman 
version of the rate of profit, based on 
the US corporate sector? There has 
been a fall from 24.4% in 2016 to 
23.9% in 2017. Indeed, the US rate of 
profit on this measure has now fallen 
for three consecutive years from a post¬ 
crash peak in 2014. This suggests that 
the recovery in profitability since the 
great recession low of2009 is over. The 
Kliman measure confirms Marx’s law, 
in that there has been a secular decline 
in the US rate of profit since 1946 
(25%) and since 1965 (30%). But what 
is also interesting is that, on Kliman’s 
measure, the rate in the US corporate 
sector has risen since the trough 
of 2001, and the great recession of 
2009 did not see a fall below that 
2001 trough. 

Thus the 2000s appear to contradict 
the view of a ‘persistent’ fall in the 
US rate of profit - I will consider the 
explanation for this later. But it is also 
true that the US rate of profit has not 
returned to the level of 2006 - the 
registered peak in the neoliberal period 
on Kliman’s measure. Indeed, in 2017 
it was 17% lower than 2006. 

Readers of my blog and other papers 
know that I prefer to measure the rate 
of profit a la Marx by looking at total 
surplus value in an economy against 
total productive capital employed: in 
other words, as close as possible to 
Marx’s original formula of s/c+v. So 
I have a ‘whole economy’ measure 
based on total national income (less 
depreciation) for surplus value; net 
fixed assets for constant capital; and 
employee compensation for variable 
capital - a general rate of profit, if you 
like. 

Most Marxist analyses exclude any 
measure of variable capital, on the 
grounds that it is not a stock of invested 
capital, but a flow of circulating 
capital that cannot be measured from 
available data. I do not agree that this 
is a restriction and Guglielmo Carchedi 
and I have an unpublished work on 
this point. 4 However, given that the 
value of constant capital compared 
to variable capital is five to eight 
times larger (depending on whether 
you use a historic or current-cost 
measure), the addition of a measure 
of variable capital to the denominator 
does not change the trend in the rate of 
profit. The same result also applies to 
inventories (the stock of unfinished and 
intermediate goods). They should and 
could be added as circulating capital to 
the denominator for the rate of profit, 
but I have not done so, as the results 
would be little different. 


My results show a slight rise over 
2016. But the 2017 rate of profit is 
still 6%-10% below the peak of 2006 
and below the 2014 peak (as it is in the 
Kliman measure). 

I have included measures based on 
historic (HC) and current costs (CC) 
for comparison. What this shows is 
that the current cost measure hit its 
low in the early 1980s and the historic 
cost measure did not do so until the 
early 1990s. Why the difference? Well, 
Deepankar Basu has explained. 5 It is 
inflation. If inflation is high, then the 
divergence between the changes in the 
HC measure and the CC measure will 
be greater. When inflation drops off, 
the difference in the changes between 
the two narrows. From 1965 to 1982, 
the US rate of profit fell 21 % on the HC 
measure, but 36% on the CC measure. 
From 1982 to 1997, it rose just 10% on 
the HC measure, but 29% on the CC 
measure. However, over the whole 
post-war period up to 2017, there was 
a secular fall in the US rate of profit of 
28% on both the HC and CC measures! 

Other ways 

There are many other ways of 
measuring the rate of profit. And this 
was raised in an important and useful 
discussion in a workshop organised 
by professors Murray Smith and 
Jonah Butovsky during my visit to 
Brock University, Southern Ontario, 
Canada two weeks ago. 6 Murray and 
Jonah have contributed to the new 
book, World in crisis , edited by Mino 
Carchedi and myself. In their chapter, 
they argue that a clear distinction 
must be made between the productive 
sectors of the capitalist economy - ie, 
where new value is created - and the 
unproductive, but necessary, sectors 
of the economy. The former would 
be manufacturing, industry, mining, 
agriculture, construction and transport; 
and the latter commercial, financial, 
real estate and government. 

Following the pioneering work 
of Sean Mage in the 1960s, 7 Smith 


and Butovsky consider these socially 
necessary unproductive sectors as 
‘overheads’ for capitalist production 
and so should be included in constant 
capital for the purposes of measuring 
the rate of profit. On their current- 
cost measure, the US rate of profit has 
actually risen secularly since 1953. 
However, looking at only the non- 
financial sector, Smith and Butovsky 
find that its 2006 peak was some 50% 
below those of the 1950s and 1960s, 
confirming Marx’s law. Moreover, the 
strong rise in profitability recorded in 
all measures above can be considered as 
“anomalous and based to a considerable 
extent on ‘fictitious profits’ booked in 
the finance, insurance and real-estate 
sectors, and perhaps also by many firms 
operating in the productive economy”. 
This is a similar conclusion to that 
reached by Peter Jones. 8 He found that, 
if you strip out ‘fictitious profits’, then 
the US corporate sector rate of profit 
actually fell from 1997. 

Recently, Lefteris Tsoulfidis from 
the University of Macedonia separated 
the rate of profit for the whole economy 
into a ‘general rate’ for all sectors and a 
‘net rate’ for just the productive sectors. 
As with other measures, it showed the 
US rate of profit at around 30% below 
1960 levels, but bottomed in the early 
1980s, with a modest recovery to the 
late 1990s in the so-called neoliberal 
period. Interestingly, however, on 
Tsoulfidis’s measures, there was a 
decline, not a rise, in the rate of profit 
from 2000, leading up to the great 
recession. 

I have looked at the US non- 
financial corporate sector (which is 
not strictly the same as the Marxian 
definition of the ‘productive’ sector), 
using data from the Federal Reserve. 
The net operating surplus over net 
financial assets is the measure I used for 
the rate of profit here. This shows that 
the US rate of profit peaked in 1997 to 
end the neoliberal period and since then 
that rate has not been surpassed even 
in the credit-fuelled fictitious profits 


period from 2002 to 2006. Indeed, after 
peaking following the great recession 
in 2012, the Fed measure has fallen 
consistently right up to mid-2018 (it is 
quarterly and so provides a more up- 
to-date result). On this measure, the 
US rate of profit remains 32% below 
its ‘golden age’ peak in 1966 - again 
confirming Marx’s law. 

Marx’s law is also confirmed 
because the driver of changes in US 
profitability depends on the relative 
movement of the two Marxian 
categories in the accumulation process: 
the organic composition of capital and 
the rate of surplus value (exploitation). 
Since 1965 there has been a secular rise 
in the organic composition of capital 
at 21%, while the main ‘counteracting 
factor’ in Marx’s law, the rate of surplus 
value, has fallen over 4%. Conversely, 
in the neoliberal period from 1982 to 
1997, the rate of surplus value rose 16%, 
more than the organic composition of 
capital (7%), so the rate of profit rose 
9.5%. Since 1997, the US rate of profit 
has fallen over 5%, because the organic 
composition of capital has risen over 
14%, outstripping the rise in the rate of 
surplus value (5.4%). 

One of the compelling results of 
the data is that they show that each 
economic recession in the US has 
been preceded by a fall in the rate of 
profit and then by a recovery in the rate 
after the slump. This is what you would 
expect cyclically from Marx’s law of 
profitability. 

Clearly a significant fall in the rate 
of profit is an indicator for an upcoming 
slump in investment and production in a 
capitalist economy. Marx argued that a 
falling rate of profit would, for a while, 
be compensated for by an expansion of 
capital investment, so that the mass of 
profits would continue to rise. But that 
could not last and eventually the fall in 
the rate of profit would lead to a fall 
in the mass of profits, which would 
engender ‘absolute overproduction’ of 
capital and a slump in production. Marx 
explains all this clearly in volume 3 of 


Capital , chapter 15. And that is what 
occurred in the great recession. 9 

What is the situation now, towards 
the end of 2018? Well, US corporate 
profits are still rising, although non- 
financial profits are below the level at 
the end of 2014. 

Secular decline 

In a recent paper, Carchedi identified 
three indicators for when crises occur: 
when the change in profitability, 
employment and new value (v+s) 
are all negative at the same time. 10 
Whenever that happened (12 times 
since 1946), it coincided with a crisis 
or slump in production in the US. 

My updated measure for the US 
rate of profit to 2017 confirms the first 
indicator is in place. However, ‘new 
value’ had two quarters of decline in 
2015 and one in 2017, but in the first 
two quarters of 2018 it has been rising; 
and employment growth continues. So, 
on the basis of these three (Carchedi) 
indicators, a new recession in the US 
economy is not imminent. 

In sum, Marx’s law of profitability 
over the long term is again confirmed. 
I am reminded that back in 2013, 
Basu and Manolakos did a highly 
sophisticated econometric analysis of 
Marx’s law for the US rate of profit, 
controlling for all the counteracting 
factors in the law like cheapening 
constant capital and a rising rate of 
surplus value. They say: “We find weak 
evidence of a long-run downward trend 
in the general profit rate for the US 
economy for the period 1948-2007.” 
By which they mean that there was 
evidence but it was not decisive. But 
they also found that a decline in the 
US rate of profit was “negative and 
statistically significant”: ie the fall in 
the rate of profit was not random. So 
“we find statistical evidence in favour 
of Marx’s hypothesis regarding the 
tendency of the general rate of profit 
to fall over time.” Basu and Manolakos 
reckon there was an average annual 
2% fall in the US rate of profit over the 
period. In my own cruder calculations, 
I find exactly the same result for the 
period 1947-07 in the historic cost 
measure. 

In conclusion, there has been a 
secular decline in US profitability - 
down by 28% since 1946 and 20% 
since 1965; and by 6%-10% since the 
peak of 2006. So the recovery of the 
US economy since 2009 at the end of 
the great recession has not restored 
profitability to its previous level. Also, 
the driver of falling profitability has 
been the secular rise in the organic 
composition of capital, which has risen 
around 20% since 1965, while the 
main ‘counteracting factor’ - the rate of 
surplus value - has fallen. 

In 2017, the US rate of profit fell 
compared to 2016 on some measures 
(2%) or rose slightly on mine (1%). 
All measures show that the US rate of 
profit in 2017 was 6%-10% below the 
level of 2014# 

Michael Roberts blogs at https:// 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. See http://pinguet.free.ff/basu2012.pdf. 

2. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2011/12/08/andrew-kliman-and-the-fail- 
ure-of-capitalist-production. 

3. See also http://gesd.free.fr/mrobprof.pdf. 

4. https://thenextrecession.files.wordpress. 
com/2015/12/measuring-variable-capi- 
tal-and-tumover-for-the-rate-of-profit.pdf. 

5. http://pinguet.free.fr/basu2012.pdf. 

6. My rough notes on this are at https://thenextre- 
cession.wordpress.com/notes-on-marx. 

7. http://digamo.free.fr/shanemage63 .pdf. 

8. http://gesd.free.fr/jonespl3.pdf. 

9. http://gesd.free.fr/robcarchl3.pdf. 

10. https://thenextrecession.files.wordpress. 
com/2017/09/carchedi-the-old-and-the-new.pdf. 

11. http://gesd.free.ff/basumano.pdf. 
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VALUE 



John Bridge takes issue with those who see value as being natural to all societies and all times. 
Communism will leave behind such fetishistic forms 


I always enjoy reading Arthur 
Bough’s letters, articles 
and blogs. He is dogged, 
opinionated and refreshingly 
outspoken. Sometimes (maybe 
too often), however, I find myself 
disagreeing with him - his latest 
contribution on ‘value’ being a 
case in point (Letters, November 

i). 

My contention is that money, 
prices, profit, surplus-value, 
exchange-value ... and value, 
are all characteristic features 
of commodity production (the 
highest example being capitalism, 
where labour-power itself 
typically becomes a commodity: 
ie, capitalism is generalised 
commodity production). 

Comrade Bough disagrees. He 
maintains - perhaps along with 
Moshe Machover - that: “Value is 
labour and, as labour is undertaken 
in all forms of society, there is 


value in all modes of production.” 
At Communist University, unless 
I’m badly mistaken, comrade 
Machover also spoke of abstract 
labour in the same naturalistic 
terms. I believe that this confuses, 
not clarifies, matters. 

Let me repeat, comrades are 
free to use words and concepts in 
any damned way they like. I am 
not proposing a Marxist version 
of the Academie Frangaise that 
arbitrates over our language. Of 
course, words and concepts evolve 
... but, particularly in science, 
having clear, precise, consistent 
definitions establishes essentials, 
helps reliable communication, 
builds a cohesive theoretical 
framework and provides the firm 
foundations needed for further 
investigations. A casual attitude 
towards accepted definitions, 
rejecting vital distinctions 
and ignoring plain statements 


constitute obvious dangers. There 
is the risk of generating more 
heat than light ... and for no good 
purpose at that. 

Quotes 

Establishing what Marx and Engels 
meant by ‘value’ necessitates 
using quotations - sometimes quite 
extensive quotations. Some are 
provided by comrade Bough, others 
by myself. Whenever it helps, I 
have tried to provide some context. 
Admittedly, an argument over texts 
written 150 years ago does not make 
for an easy read, but, I think, it is 
vital, if the reader is going to come to 
their own informed opinion. 

Let me get the show on the road, 
not with Marx and Engels themselves, 
but with four, unmistakably diverse, 
sources. 

Firstly, Wikipedia: “When 

speaking in terms of a labour theory of 
value, ‘value’, without any qualifying 


adjective, should theoretically refer 
to the amount of labour necessary 
to produce a marketable commodity, 
including the labour necessary to 
develop any real capital used in the 
production.” 1 

Secondly, a Progress Publishers 
definition: “Value: social labour 
materialised in commodities”. 2 

Thirdly, there is Isaak Illich Rubin, 
a former Menshevik: In a primitive 
communistic community, or in a 
feudal village, the product of labour 
has ‘value’ in the sense of utility, use- 
value, but it does not have ‘value’. 
The product acquires value only 
in conditions where it is a product 
specifically for sale and acquires, on 
the market, an objective evaluation 
which equalises it (through money) 
with all other commodities and gives 
it the property of being exchangeable 
for other commodities. In other 
words, a determined form of economy 
(commodity economy), a determined 


form of organisation of labour, 
through separate, privately owned 
enterprises, are assumed. Labour 
does not, in itself, give value to the 
product, but only that labour which 
is organised in a determined social 
form (in the form of a commodity 
economy). 3 

Fourthly, there is Yevgeni 
Preobrazhensky, a ‘left’ communist in 
1918 and close ally of Leon Trotsky’s 
in the mid-1920s: “the law of value 
begins to operate wherever the 
production relations of commodity 
and commodity capitalist economy 
appear”. 4 

These selected extracts serve to 
show that there is a broad consensus 
within post-Marx Marxism, ie, the 
Marxism after the deaths of Marx 
and Engels, that ‘value’ refers to 
the exchange of socially necessary 
labour-time through the purchase and 
sale of commodities. In other words, 
‘value’ is a category unique to the 
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system of commodity production 
(commodities are, of course, products 
made for the market: they have use- 
value, but, crucially, exchange- 
value). 

As we have seen, comrade Bough 
disagrees: “Value is labour and, as 
labour is undertaken in all forms of 
society, there is value in all modes 
of production.” He believes he finds 
his ‘proof’ in the writings of Marx 
and Engels, eg, Marx’s letter to 
Kugelmann, the Robinson Crusoe 
passage in Capital Vol 1, Engels’ 
Anti-Diihring and Capital Vol 3. 
Excellent, we have are cue to bring 
Marx and Engels themselves into the 
argument. 

So let us take Marx’s 1868 letter 
to his friend, Ludwig Kugelmann. 
Replying to him, in Hanover, Marx 
lambasts the “unfortunate fellow”, 
Julius Faucher - once a Young 
Hegelian and now a member of 
the Prussian chamber of deputies. 
Faucher is unwilling, for his own 
muddled reasons, to concede that 
labour constitutes the essence of 
value. Faucher wants, instead, to 
derive exchange-value from the 
amount of labour-time “saved”. Marx 
delivers this crushing put down: 

Every child knows a nation which 
ceased to work -1 will not say for 
a year, but even for a few weeks - 
would perish. Every child knows, 
too, that the masses of products 
corresponding to the different 
needs required different and 
quantitatively determined masses 
of the total labour of society. That 
this necessity of the distribution 
of social labour in definite 
proportions cannot possibly be 
done away with by a particular 
form of social production, but 
can only change the mode of its 
appearance , is self-evident. No 
natural laws can be done away 
with. 5 

What can change in historically 
different circumstances is only the 
form in which these laws assert 
themselves. And the form in which 
this proportional distribution of 
labour asserts itself, in the state of 
society where the interconnection 
of social labour is manifested 
in the private exchange of the 
individual products of labour, is 
precisely the exchange-value of 
these products. 

Not only is social labour vital. So 
is the division of that labour. It is a 
“natural law”. Hunter-gatherer tribes 
divide tasks, and according to gender, 
custom, circumstance and need, 
they decide how much time should 
be devoted to those tasks. So much 
social labour is allocated to big-game 
hunting; so much to gathering seeds, 
nuts, berries and grasses; so much to 
preparing food and cooking. 

Other societies do the exact same 
thing ... but they do so in their own 
different ways. Whereas hunter- 
gatherers are militantly egalitarian, 
proudly autonomous and self¬ 
activating, with class society there 
comes the subordination of one 
individual to another. Stewards, 
overseers and managers issue 
orders. Others are expected to obey 
those orders. So what changes is 
“the form ” in which the “natural 
law” of society distributes labour 
“in definite proportions” manifests 
itself. Put another way, the form of 
the law of the distribution of social 
labour, “in definite proportions”, is 
historically determined. It changes 
from one society to another. 
However, as Marx makes clear, when 
we arrive at commodity production, 
the “ distribution of social labour 
in definite proportions” happens 
indirectly, through exchange, through 
the market, through money, through 
value. 

What about Robinson Crusoe’s 
appearance in the pages of Capital ? 


Before bringing him onto the stage, 
note, once again, Marx is taking aim 
against a political opponent - in this 
case Sedley Taylor, a Cambridge 
University professor and tinkering 
advocate of profit-sharing. Taylor 
believed that labour “participated” in 
the “profits of enterprise”, but wanted 
to go no further. 

Marx explains to his readers 
that the scientific understanding of 
the distinction between products 
and commodities comes about post 
factum. Before the thought there is 
the reality. The commodity as an 
emergent form can, to begin with, 
only be understood embryonically. 
“Consequently”, in terms of 
bourgeois political economy, Marx 
says, it was the “analysis of the prices 
of commodities that alone led to 
the determination of the magnitude 
of value”. However, the price form 
- prices being the money name of 
commodities - “conceals”, instead 
of discloses, the “social relations 
between individual producers”. 6 

The categories of “bourgeois 
economy” are in thrall to what Marx’s 
calls ‘commodity fetishism’. “Value” 
is therefore “a relation between 
persons expressed as a relation 
between things”: money and shoes, 
money and coats, etc. And, of course, 
money, a special commodity because 
it serves as the universal equivalent, 
is venerated, worshiped, credited with 
supernatural powers. But the “whole 
mystery of commodities”, all the 
magic that “surrounds the products 
of labour, as long as they take the 
form of commodities, vanishes ... so 
soon as we come to other forms of 
production”. 

Hence we come to Robinson 
Crusoe. Shipwrecked, alone, stuck on 
his little Caribbean island, he leams, 
through trial and error, to “apportion 
his time” between “different kinds of 
work”. He is, of course, interested in 
obtaining various “objects of utility”. 
There is no money, no buying, no 
system of exchange. Only nature and 
the labour-time Crusoe is prepared 
to devote to his various productive 
activities: shooting birds, harvesting 
crops, drying grapes, tending the goats, 
making clothes. He makes a rough 
and ready time calculation about the 
“average cost to him”. Here, announces 
Marx, is “all that is essential to the 
determination of value”. 7 

Now, given this Robinsonade, even 
the blinkered mind of Sedley Taylor 
should be able to recognise the fact 
that it is labour, and labour alone, that 
“determines the magnitude of value”. 
Daniel Defoe’s fictional character is, 
of course, being used as a parable. 
Used for purposes of illustration. 
Because relations between Robinson 
Crusoe and nature are so simple, 
transparent and readily understood, 
they can be used to illuminate, bring 
into view, the complex, opaque 
and puzzling capitalist relations of 
production (the object of Marx’s 
monumental study). Marx is certainly 
not trying to establish that Crusoe 
produced commodities with a value 
corresponding to his labour inputs. 
The ‘value’ that concerns Crusoe 
is utility: in other words, use-value. 
Exchange-value is but a fading 
memory. 

To overcome any remaining 
doubts, let us turn to the contrast 
Marx draws between commodity 
production and ‘other societies’. 
“Compulsory labour”, a traditional 
obligation forced upon serfs by the 
military might of the feudal magnates, 
is, says Marx, “just as properly 
measured in time as commodity- 
producing labour”. The same goes 
for the future. Marx imagines a 
“community of free individuals, 
carrying on their work with the 
means of production in common”. 
Labour will be apportioned according 
to a definite plan and measured in 
units of time. Under generalised 
commodity production, under 


capitalism, labour is “represented 
by the value of its product, and the 
labour-time by the magnitude of that 
value”. Marx adds in a long footnote 
that the “value form” is not only 
the “most abstract, but is also the 
most universal form, taken by the 
product in bourgeois production, and 
stamps that production as a particular 
species of social production, and 
thereby gives it its special historical 
character”. Treating this mode of 
production as natural, as being 
essentially no different from other 
societies, necessarily overlooks that 
which is the “ differentia specifica of 
the value-form, and consequently the 
commodity form”. 8 

In my original letter on value 
(October 25), I expressed my doubts 
about Moshe Macho ver’s Communist 
University talk. Here, I provide a 
surely clinching reference to value 
contained in Engels’s Anti-Diihring 
(written in collaboration with Marx). 
Engels is, by the way, as the title 
suggests, busy demolishing the 
system-mongering of a certain Eugen 
Diihring (yet another university 
professor). Diihring argues that “in 
the future society” the principle of 
value will be maintained as a “natural 
law” ... when it comes to distribution. 
Here is what Engels says in reply: 

From the moment when society 
enters into possession of the means 
of production and uses them in 
direct association for production, 
the labour of each individual, 
however varied its specifically 
useful character may be, becomes 
at the start and directly social 
labour. The quantity of social 
labour contained in a product 
need not then be established in a 
roundabout way; daily experience 
shows in a direct way how much 
of it is required on the average. 
Society can simply calculate 
how many hours of labour are 
contained in a steam-engine, a 
bushel of wheat of the last harvest, 
or a hundred square yards of cloth 
of a certain quality. 

It could therefore never occur 
to it still to express the quantities 
of labour put into the products 
- quantities which it will then 
know directly and in their absolute 
amounts, in a third product - in a 
measure which, besides, is only 
relative, fluctuating, inadequate, 
though formerly unavoidable for 
lack of a better one, rather than 
express them in their natural, 
adequate and absolute measure, 
time .... 

Hence, on the assumptions 
we made above, society will not 
assign values to products. It will 
not express the simple fact that 
the hundred square yards of cloth 
have required for their production, 
say, a thousand hours of labour 
in the oblique and meaningless 
way, stating that they have the 
value of a thousand hours of 
labour. It is true that even then it 
will still be necessary for society 
to know how much labour each 
article of consumption requires 
for its production. It will have 
to arrange its plan of production 
in accordance with its means 
of production, which include, 
in particular, its labour-powers. 
The useful effects of the various 
articles of consumption, compared 
with one another and with the 
quantities of labour required for 
their production, will in the end 
determine the plan. People will be 
able to manage everything very 
simply, without the intervention of 
much-vaunted ‘value’. 9 

So the communist mode of 
production would “not assign values 
to products”. Society will dispense 
with value. Instead, it will apportion 
labour and use labour-time as the 
standard unit of account. Simple. 


There are 24 hours in the day, seven 
days in the week, etc. 

Why did comrade Bough not go 
straight to the point and take issue 
with the statement: “People will 
be able to manage everything very 
simply, without the intervention of 
much-vaunted ‘value’”? Are the 
Marx-Engels team really telling us 
that socialist-communist society 
will be “able to manage” everything 
without labour? Surely not. As 
“every child knows”, that would be 
impossible. No society could survive 
without the input of labour. Are the 
Marx-Engels team really telling us 
that socialist-communist society 
will dispense with apportioning 
quantities of the labour-time needed 
to go into different products? 
Surely not. As “every child knows”, 
violating such a natural law would 
be a big mistake. 

Marxism stresses historical 
specificity. Ideas, moral principles 
socio-economic categories, 
correspond to definite social 
formations. They are historically 
established and therefore transitory. 
Not fixed, sacrosanct or eternal, as 
maintained by bourgeois ideologists 

- who assume, as a matter of course, 
that trade, prices, greed, profit - 
capitalism itself - is somehow lodged 
in our DNA. 

Comrade Bough has, like me, 
turned to Anti-Diihring ... but in his 
case to the footnote Engels attached 
to the passage just quoted above: 
“As long ago as 1844 I stated that 
the ... balancing of useful effects 
and expenditure of labour on making 
decisions concerning production was 
all that would be left, in a communist 
society, of the politico-economic 
concept of value.” 

Marx writes in a similar vein - 
indeed, comrade Bough quotes him: 

... after the abolition of the 
capitalist mode of production, but 
still retaining social production, the 
determination of value continues 
to prevail, in the sense that the 
regulation of labour-time and the 
distribution of social labour among 
the various production groups 
- ultimately the book-keeping 
encompassing all this - become 
more essential than ever. 10 

Exactly. Nothing will remain of value 
except apportioning labour in order 
to produce the use-values communist 
society requires. We can say the 
same with trade. Remove exchange, 
prices, money and the market, and 
all that remains is the distribution 
of products. Everyone takes 
according to their need ... not their 
contribution. Products are merely 
picked up, accessed or delivered. To 
conclude from that, however, that 
trade continues under communism 
would be more than absurd. 

All societies rely on labour-power 

- that cannot be denied. Human labour 

- applied to what is found in nature 

- is responsible for the products, the 
use-values society consumes and 
requires for its reproduction. But, 
as will already be appreciated, how 
that labour is directed, coordinated, 
assessed and sustained varies greatly 
from one society to another. 

The plan that socialist-communist 
society will draw up, for example, 
with a view to fulfilling the whole 
gamut of individual needs and taking 
forward commonly agreed social 
objectives, does not rely on value. 
That is for sure. To claim otherwise 
is surely to miss the vital distinction 
between the law of the plan and the 
law of value. 

Under the plan, labour-power is 
allocated consciously - through the 
collective decision-making of the 
associated producers themselves. 
Under the system of commodity 
production, labour-power is allocated 
spontaneously - through market 
exchange, through the law of value. 


That is why, under capitalism, stock 
market speculators, company CEOs 
and top state officials can afford to 
be blithely ignorant, when it comes 
to the underlying socio-economic 
laws. The law of value spontaneously 
regulates the economy ... behind 
their backs. They explain their 
successes by claiming to be geniuses; 
they explain away their failures by 
blaming governments, treacherous 
rivals or the fickle public. The labour 
theory of value is irrelevant to them. 
Eg, Keynesianism has no explanation 
of the origin of profit. 

Slaves 

Value is, after all a socio-economic 
category, which is “the most 
comprehensive expression of the 
enslavement of the producers by their 
own product”. 11 We can see this even 
in emergent forms. Take the owners 
of slaves in the ancient world. They 
knew perfectly well how much time 
and how many hands were needed to 
perform various tasks. 12 To begin with, 
in the early period, what was produced 
through slave labour was entirely 
directed towards the immediate 
consumption of the household. There 
was no value, no generalised system 
of exchange. A patriarch is interested 
in use-values. However, where the 
product is characteristically made 
for others, worked up for sale on 
the market, for exchange, then the 
product assumes the well-known 
dual characteristics of a commodity: 
use-value and exchange-value. The 
distinction between use-value and 
exchange-value allows us to locate 
the source of the different social 
relationship that correspondingly 
arise. 

The production of use-values 
alone could see slaves treated in a 
relatively benign fashion. Homer 
provides a touching description of his 
hero, Odysseus, working alongside 
his slaves in the fields of his island 
kingdom of Ithaca. Social relations 
are direct. Slave-owner and slave have 
a real bond of affection - doubtlessly 
sincere for the master; a necessary 
pose, as far as the slave is concerned. 

Either way, compare Odysseus, and 
patriarchal Bronze Age civilisation, 
with the harrowing, sickening accounts 
of classical Athens. The demos of 
Athens treated the slaves it set to 
work in the silver mines of Laurion as 
mere things, not fellow human beings. 
Slaves were mercilessly driven to 
exhaustion and often beyond. Death 
rates were horrendous. However, all 
that matters, as far as the Athenian state 
is concerned, are the price of silver on 
the one hand and on the other hand the 
price charged by pirate-merchants for 
the human cargo seized from around 
the eastern Mediterranean coastline. 

Both sets of slaves were exploited; 
both produced a surplus. In the first 
case, though, surplus-product, in the 
second, surplus-value. As shown, 
radically different social relationships 
arise on the basis of such an 
elementary distinction. Hence, joked 
Engels, wanting to abolish money, 
production for exchange and class 
exploitation, while retaining value, 
amounts to abolishing Catholicism 
by electing a new pope • 
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ART _ 

Marxism and aestheticism 

Despite Marx’s throwaway remark, Capital is not a ‘work of art’, argues Rex Dunn 


I n his biography of Karl Marx, 
Francis Wheen quotes from a letter 
which Marx wrote to Engels on 
July 31 1865. In this he mentioned his 
long awaited manuscript, which we 
now know as Capital volume 1: 

There are three more chapters to be 
written to complete the theoretical 
part ... But I cannot bring myself 
to send anything off until I have 
the whole thing in front of me. 
Whatever shortcomings they may 
have, the advantage of my writings 
is that they are an artistic whole ... 

Wheen comments: 

Another letter, a week later, refers 
to the book as a “work of art” and 
cites “artistic considerations” as a 
reason for his delay in submitting 
the manuscript. Had Marx wished 
to produce a straightforward text of 
classical economics, rather than a 
work of art, he could have done so. 1 

That is precisely what Marx had done 
about a month earlier: in June 1865, 
he delivered two lectures, “later 
published as Value, price and profit ”, 
which provide “a lucid precis of his 
conclusions”. 

But I do not agree with Marx’s 
claim, because it contradicts his own 
aesthetic ideas (see below). This is 
despite the fact that he uses both 
literary devices and allusions to great 
effect. Yet most of the book is written 
in a plain, matter-of-fact style, which 
is appropriate for a scientific work 
requiring a great deal of empirical 
data, such as official reports by the 
Children’s Employment Commission, 
HM Inspectors of Factories and Public 
Health Reports. 

Yet even from this standpoint, 
some people find Capital difficult to 
read. Engels himself criticised the first 
completed manuscript, saying, 

How could you leave the outward 
structure ... in its present form? 
The fourth chapter is almost 200 
pages long and only has four 
sections. Furthermore, the train of 
thought is constantly interrupted 
by illustrations, and the point to 
be illustrated is never summarised 
after the illustration, so that one 
is forever plunging straight from 
the illustration of one point into 
the exposition of another point. It 
is dreadfully tiring, and confining 
too, if one is not all attention. 2 

By contrast, William Morris said that, 
at first reading, he “thoroughly enjoyed 
the historical part”, but confessed to 
suffering “agonies of confusion of the 
brain over reading the pure economics 
of that great work”. 3 

But why did Marx say that his 
masterpiece is a “work of art”? Why 
not stick to a scientific approach, 
based on categories of knowledge and 
the objectivity of concepts, as well as 
empirical data (as he had done earlier 
in those two lectures)? Perhaps he was 
expressing an atavistic lapse into his 
youthful past, since he had started 
out writing philosophical poetry. As 
Mikhail Lifshitz says in his book, The 
philosophy of art of Karl Marx , 

the temptation remained with him 
for many years ... The conflict 
between his urge to write poetry 
and the stem necessity of finding 
an answer in the field of science 
to the problems of life constituted 
the first crisis in Marx’s intellectual 
development. 4 

After years of work, perhaps he had an 


irresistible desire to indulge himself in 
a bit of creative writing; because the 
aesthetic impulse was “part of his 
nature” (as he would later say about 
the poet, John Milton). 

To return to Wheen’s biography, he 
observes: 

Some German reviewers of the 
first edition accused Marx of 
“Hegelian sophistry”, a charge to 
which he happily pleaded guilty: 
... “But ... when I was working on 
the first volume of Capital , the ill- 
humoured, arrogant and mediocre 
epigones who now talk large in 
educated German circles began to 
take pleasure in treating Hegel ... 
as a ‘dead dog’. I therefore openly 
avowed myself the pupil of that 
mighty thinker, and even, here and 
there in the chapter on the theory 
of value, coquetted with a mode of 
expression peculiar to him.” 5 

But Wheen gives us a more compelling 
reason for Marx’s literary endeavours: 
“he is taking on ‘the delusive nature 
of things’ - a subject which cannot be 
confined within an existing genre, such 
as political economy, anthropological 
science or history”. 6 When it comes 
to the question of the “delusive nature 
of things”, the bourgeois political 
economists, such as Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, were unable to throw any 
light on the subject. So Marx had 
to go beyond the dry achievements 
of bourgeois economics, because 
“Empirical measurements could 
never quantify the human cost of 
exploitation and estrangement.” 

Literary devices 
and allusions 

Against the stream of plain facts and 
figures, Marx’s creative moments 
are like diamonds in an old watch 
mechanism. His use of literary devices 
range from irony, hyperbole and satire 
to absurdism, often combined with 
metaphor - along with numerous 
references to the great writers of the 
past: eg, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Lawrence Stem, Dickens, etc. As for 
his use of metaphor, taking his cue 
from the gothic novel, Marx describes 
capital as “dead labour”, “big with 
value”; a “live monster that is fruitful 
and multiplies”. Later he adds that 
“vampire-like, [it] only lives by 
sucking living labour, and lives the 
more, the more labour it sucks”. 7 This 
is a useful device for any theoretician, 
since it vividly encapsulates a view 
of what is real, without the need for a 
long explanation. 

Here are a few examples. An 
obvious starting point is Marx’s 
famous introduction to the commodity 
in chapter one: 

A commodity appears, at first sight, 
as a very trivial thing, and easily 
understood. Its analysis shows 
that it is, in reality, a very queer 
thing, abounding in metaphysical 
subtleties and theological niceties. 

This is because under its mle 
we have “a definite relation 
between men, that assumes, 
in their eyes, the fantastic 
form of a relation 
between things”. It is 
analogous to “the mist- 
enveloped regions of the 
religious world”: 

In that world, the 
productions of the 
human brain appear 
as independent things 
endowed with life, 
and enter into relation 


both with one another and the 
human race. So it is with the world 
of commodities. This I call the 
fetishism which attaches itself to 
the products of labour. 8 

In chapter 2 he personifies the 
commodity, switching between the 
worker and the capitalist, whom 
he mockingly calls “our friend”. In 
chapter 6, he discusses the buying 
and selling of labour-power. Now he 
introduces another gothic metaphor: 
ie, an upper world of appearances and 
a murky underworld, where we will 
find the hidden workings of capital: 

Accompanied by Mr Moneybags 
and by the possessor of labour- 
power, ... [we] take leave for a time 
this noisy sphere, where everything 
takes place on the surface and in 
view of all men, and follow them 
both into the hidden abode of 
production, on whose threshold 
there stares us in the face: “No 
admittance except on business.” 9 

In chapter 10, which is about the 
working day, Marx compares capital 
to “Shylock, clinging to the letter 
of the law of 1844”. But there was 
a loophole in it, which allowed 
employers to “keep the children at 
work with male adults ... until 8.30 
pm. There were protests, but capital 
answered: “My deeds upon my head! 
I crave the law. The penalty and forfeit 
of my bond.” 10 

On the other hand, Marx was not 
afraid to provide examples of real 
individual workers, who suffered 
from the harshness and indifference 
of the capitalist class, whilst the latter 
goes on bended knee to please royalty. 
Cue the story of Mary Anne Walkley, 
a 20-year-old girl who died “from 
simple overwork” after labouring 
uninterruptedly for more than 26 
hours, making millinery for the guests 
at a ball given by the Princess of Wales 
in 1863. 11 More often than not, Marx 
eschews literary devices and allusions 
in favour of reality, because the truth 
is worse than fiction! 

To bring us up to date, near the 
end of Capital volume 1, in chapter 
25, there is a section on globalisation: 
ie, the free movement of capital and 
labour across borders, as a means to 
reduce labour costs and maximise 
profits. But the system is a moving 
contradiction. To illustrate this, 
Marx alludes to Cervantes’ novel, 


Don Quixote. As soon as “adverse 
circumstances” arise, “Sancho Panza 
rebels against the ‘sacred’ law of 
supply and demand, and tries to check 
its inconvenient action by forcible 
means and state interference.” 12 Cue 
protectionism and Donald Trump’s 
introduction of tariffs against China 
and the European Union in 2018! 

Finally, at the end of chapter 
32, where he is talking about the 
historical tendency within capitalist 
accumulation, Marx uses another 
famous metaphor: “capitalist 

production begets ... its own 
negation” - the proletariat. Therefore 
the bourgeoisie produces “its own 
gravediggers”. We shall have to wait 
and see. 

But the many years it took Marx 
to complete Capital came at an 
enormous personal cost, contributing 
to his ill health - carbuncles, bad liver 
and all. Hence Wheen quotes Jenny 
Marx: 

There can be few books that have 
been written in more difficult 
circumstances. If the workers had 
an inkling of the sacrifices that were 
necessary for this work, which was 
only written for them and for their 
sakes,...they would perhaps show 
a little more interest. 13 

Like Marx, but in a different way, 
given the unequal division of labour 
within the Marx household, Jenny 
also suffered undue hardship. 
As his first secretary, she had to 
decipher her husband’s work; 
otherwise the publisher would have 
found it impossible to read Marx’s 
disorganised and almost illegible 
scrawl. At the same time, she had to 
perform her household chores and 
look after the children, like a good 
Victorian housewife. 

Marx’s ideas about 
art 

When we compare Marx’s claim 
that Capital is a work of art with 
his aesthetic ideas, it does not stand 
up! He must have been elated by the 
knowledge that the long and painful 
gestation of his magnum opus was 
nearly over. Therefore it is conceivable 
that, for a moment, he might have 
forgotten the complexity of his own 
thought. In order to place Marx’s ideas 
about art in their proper context, there 
are two main points to consider: 

1. Essentialism (in a materialist form) 
underpins all his thinking. 

2. His entire intellectual output must 
be considered as a coherent whole, 
within which the future of humanity 
is central. 

Early on he describes the human 
as a “species being”, who “makes 
himself practically and theoretically”; 
whose telos or final end is “the realm 
of true freedom” (although this 
necessary development of the species 
can be frustrated by accident). Art 
is bound up with this. It also has its 
own telos : the achievement of arts 
autonomy , which is an expression 
of mankind’s innate desire for 
“freedom and fulfilment” 
at the highest level. This 
leads us to the concept of 
homo aestheticus. 

But there is a problem 
with Marx’s ideas about 
art: they are not contained 
in a single, coherent work. 
Rather, they are scattered 
throughout his oeuvres. 
Because his ideas were 
never written down in 
a single work, the idea 
that a Marxist theory of 
aesthetics is both possible 


and necessary is disputed by many. 
(Some poststructuralists argue that 
“art has no history”. 14 ) It now behoves 
me to tease out the main themes 
outlined here. 

Marx’s essentialist approach to 
philosophy, as opposed to atomism, 
is explained in Scott Meikle’s book, 
Essentialism in the thought of Karl 
Marx. He points out that Democritus 
and Epicurus saw reality as “atomistic 
small bits, which combine and repel 
in a void”, but they would have had a 
“hard job accounting for the persisting 
natures of things on that basis”. On 
the other hand, Aristotle realised that 
we need to have “a category of form 
(or essence), because what a thing is, 
and what things of its kind are, cannot 
possibly be explained in terms of 
their constituent matter (atoms), since 
that changes, while the entity retains 
its nature and identity over time”. 15 
Aristotle is Marx’s starting point. 

Like Marx, he was an optimist, 
which he extends to the entire 
cosmos; in the sense that “Things 
are always moving toward their 
full completeness”. The acorn is 
not destined to become an oak tree, 
because it might fall on barren 
ground. But its teleology - ie, “end” or 
“purpose” - is to grow into an “adult 
and fully formed oak tree”. 16 Marx, of 
course, approaches Aristotle from the 
standpoint of materialism: ie, there 
is no need for a guiding intelligence. 
On this basis he sees societies “as 
whole entities”. They have their 
own categories, which we need to 
deploy in order to understand them 
- in particular, the changes that they 
undergo. Marx also introduces other 
Aristotelian categories, such as entity 
and form; form and content; necessary 
and accidental change; decay and 
transition; as well as the final form or 
telos of a given entity - be that a mode 
of production or humanity itself. 

This is nowhere clearer than in his 
treatment of the value form, which is 
at the heart of capital. His treatment 
begins with an essence in embryo - 
‘The elementary or accidental form of 
value’ - and proceeds through a series 
of necessary metamorphoses of the 
form, until it finally universalises itself 
over the whole of society with the 
attainment of the final form, capital, 
where the supply of social labour itself 
has the value-form thrust upon it. The 
metamorphoses are necessary, not in 
being inevitable (they cannot be, since 
accident can frustrate development), 
but as being realisations of potential in 
the very value-form itself. 17 

Barring historical accidents, the 
telos of the value form is linked to that 
of humanity itself: 

Universal social interconnections 
in an alienated and fetishised 
form, the [attainment of] the world 
[capitalist] market [by the end of 
the 19th century] famishes the 
possibility of having universal 
social interconnections without the 
alienated form: ie, the possibility 
of mankind gaining conscious 
control over the universal social 
interconnection he has created; 
ie, a society of freely associated 
producers according to a commonly 
agreed plan. 18 

We first come across this train of 
thought in Marx’s 1844 Economic and 
philosophical manuscripts ( EPM ), 
which also forms an integral part 
of Marx’s ideas about art. As Terry 
Eagleton says in his preface to Mikhail 
Lifshitz’s book, The philosophy of art 
of Karl Marx , 

Art ... is powerless by itself to 
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emancipate men struggling within 
class society, and yet, even within 
the present, can provide powerful 
images of such emancipation. 
In the EPM , Marx seems to see 
a prefiguring of the refined and 
intensified senses of men liberated 
from historical alienation; but he 
insists too that only by an objective 
development of human nature will 
such a “wealth of subjective human 
sensuality” be released. 19 

One of the first occasions when Marx 
talks about communism is in the third 
manuscript of his EPM: “Communism 
is the positive supersession of private 
property”, which will lead to “the 
resolution of the conflict between 
man and nature, between man and 
man ... between objectification and 
self-affirmation, between freedom 
and necessity, between individual and 
species.” 20 

In The German ideology (1846), 
Marx and Engels continue this idea 
by calling for an end to the bourgeois 
division of labour, which reinforces 
man’s “objectification”, because, as 
Marx says in the EPM , it depresses 
the worker “both intellectually and 
physically”: it reduces him/her to 
a mere cog in the machine for the 
purpose of the “accumulation of 
capitals”: 

In the present epoch, [we have] 
the domination of material 
conditions over individuals, and 
the suppression of individuality 
by chance, ... thereby setting 
existing individuals a very definite 
task ... the abolition of private 
property and of [the bourgeois] 
division of labour [as the] union of 
individuals by modem productive 
forces and world intercourse ... 
With communist society ... the 
original and free development of 
individuals ceases to be a mere 
phrase. 21 

It is only in this context that we 
can understand Marx’s and Engel’s 
famous statement: 

With a communist organisation 
of society, there disappears the 
subordination of the artist to local 
and national narrowness, ... also 
the subordination of the artist to 
some definite art, thanks to which 
he is exclusively a painter, sculptor, 
etc ... In a communist society there 
are no painters, but at most people 
who engage in painting among 
other activities. 22 

Under communism, despite the 
abolition of the bourgeois division 
of labour, apart from necessary 
labour, which is freely associated 
labour, people will continue to make 
‘impractical’ art objects. We need to 
bear this in mind when we consider 
Marx’s famous statement in Capital 
volume 3, written many years later. As 
Lifshitz explains, 

Communist society removes not 
only the abstract contradiction 
between ‘work and pleasure’; ... 
also the very real contradiction 
between feeling and reason, 
between “the play of bodily and 
mental powers” and “the conscious 
will”. 

Together with the abolition of classes, 
and the gradual disappearance of the 
contradiction between physical and 
spiritual labour, comes the 

all-sided development of the whole 
individual ... Only communist 
society, in which “the associated 
producers regulate their interchange 
with nature rationally, bring it under 
their common control, instead of 
being ruled by some blind power”, 
can establish the material basis for 
“the development of human power 
which is its own end, the true realm 


of freedom” ... The shortening of 
the working day is its fundamental 
premise. 23 

Homo Aestheticus 

Under a communist organisation of 
society, everyone will have sufficient 
leisure time - along with an all-rounded 
education - to engage in free labour in 
order to produce impractical objects 
(aesthetic value), in accordance with 
individual aptitude. This goes way 
beyond necessary labour, even though 
the latter is now freely undertaken to 
produce practical objects (which may 
include an aesthetic ‘input’), along 
with technology and machines that can 
be used to produce them, in order to 
make life easier (ie, production of use 
value). Necessary labour also includes 
intellectual labour to advance human 
knowledge and solve problems: eg, in 
the field of philosophy or science and 
technology. 

Art evolved as a separate activity 
through different modes of production, 
which culminated in the bourgeois 
epoch, wherein we have the production 
of impractical art objects - an activity 
which has now become an end in itself, 
not a means to an end. Hence we arrive 
at the concept of arts autonomy. Art, 
which is “the free play of physical 
and psychical activities”, cannot drive 
purely intellectual labour, such as 
philosophy, mathematics or science. 
The primary motive of the philosopher, 
the scientist or mathematician is not to 
create beautiful objects, but to extend 
human knowledge, solve problems, 
etc. A mathematical formula, etc, may 
exhibit a certain beauty of form, but 
this is not intentional. It is for others 
to discover, as long as they possess an 
aesthetic awareness (which is innate, 
but also needs cultivation). The same 
applies when we see things in nature: 
When we hear Robert Browning’s 
thrush singing its song, we may think 
it is beautiful; but it does not do so for 
that reason. 

Art’s autonomy was an achievement 
of the bourgeois epoch, but this was 
very one-sided. The market is the 
culprit. On the one hand, it transforms 
art into a commodity. At the same 
time, the artist is cut off from his/her 
audience. The pricing of the artefact 
now becomes the foremost factor. The 
old community of interests, values, 
tastes and knowledge is replaced by a 
depersonalising process. Therefore the 
artist comes under pressure to produce 
in accordance with the tastes which 
are set by the market and its buyers. 

On the other hand, the producers 
of other commodities - the workers 
- are separated from the producers 
of art objects. They also lack the 
education and leisure time, as well 
as the money, to appreciate art, 
which is now produced by “a remote 
spectrum of experts”. Finally, because 
art cannot escape commodification, 
we have the fetishisation of the art 
object, which has acquired a ‘cult’ 
status, including secular works. This 
is because the art object doubles up as 
an exchange value, which supersedes 
its intrinsic value as a work of art. 
Thus art’s autonomy comes under 
attack, because both producers and 
consumers lose sight of the fact that 
art should be based on a form of labour 
which is a “free activity of the spirit”. 

Marx refers to this problem in his 
Theory of value (published after his 
death). In one section, he compares 
John Milton to a journalist hack: 
Milton is described as an unproductive 
labourer, because he wrote Paradise 
lost “for the same reason that a silk 
worm produces silk”: 

It was an activity of his nature 
... But the literary proletarian of 
Leipzig, who fabricates books 
under the direction of his publisher, 
is a productive labourer; for 
his product from the outset is 
subsumed under capital, and comes 
into being only for the purpose of 


increasing that capital. 24 

However, the degradation of art has 
moved on since Marx’s time. The 
erstwhile artist has to contend with the 
mass consumerist/mass media society, 
on the one hand, and the art market, on 
the other. The artist and his audience 
receive a stream of images every day 
from the mass media, which also plays 
a role in the rise of modem celebrity: 

Fame [once] stood for a social 
agreement about what was worth 
doing; hence the traditional 
pairing of fama and what the 
Renaissance called virtu , ‘prowess 
or accomplishment’. [But today] 
the celebrity ... is famous for being 
famous - nothing else; hence his 
gratuitousness and disposability. 
The artist who understood this 
best and became known for 
understanding it was Andy 
Warhol. 25 

Meanwhile, the art industry, including 
its cherished art institutions - eg, 
the Museum of Modem Art in New 
York or the Tate Modem in London - 
behaves like this: 

On November 15 2017 Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Salvator Mundi was sold 
at a Christie’s (New York) auction 
for $450 million - “the highest sum 
ever commanded by a painting”. 

A painting sold for half a billion 
dollars - everybody got rich, and 
a good time was had by all. The 
lawyers and accountants and 
shippers and storage managers got 
their cmmbs. The media covered 
the event like the spectacle it was. 26 

Consider the artist-provocateur, 
Banksy (net worth: £20 million). In 
a recent stunt, allegedly to undermine 
the art market, just as his ‘Girl with 
a balloon’ (an example of low-grade 
art) was sold at Sotherby’s (for $1.4 
million), a built-in device shredded 
the picture - but only halfway. So now 
it is worth more than it was before - 
which reinforces the commodification 
of art. Therefore Banksy’s stunt helps 
to exacerbate the degradation of art, as 
well as the erosion of its autonomy. 

The task of freeing art from the 
commodity form - which is the 
antithesis of art, as Marx sees it - 
remains. But without a renewal of the 
social revolution, the art entity will 
go into terminal decline, which asks 
questions about the future of mankind 
as a ‘species being’. 

Aesthetic 

realisation 

Basing himself on Marx’s aesthetic 
ideas, the aesthetician, Stefan 
Morawski, reminds us that the 
need for “aesthetic realisation” is 
a “fundamentally human value”, 
because it is the “source of both 
present and potential harmonious 
formal value”. But in order to achieve 
this there has to be a unity of form 
(Gestalt ) and content ( Gehalt ) within 
the artwork - even if it is tendency art, 
which has both an “artistic-cognitive 
and ideological dimension”. 27 

Consider the work of the Russian 
avant garde, many of whom were 
transformed by the revolution: ie, they 
wanted to participate in building a new 
socialist society. El Lissitsky’s poster, 
‘Beat the whites with the red wedge’ 
(1919-20), is a wonderful example of 
this. The artist works under conditions 
of alienated labour and human social 
relations, but he/she can also engage 
in disalienated labour. As long as the 
artist responds to the human desire for 
‘freedom and fulfilment’, he/she is an 
unproductive labourer - the harbinger 
of homo aestheticus in a future 
communist society, in which “the free 
development of each is the condition 
for the free development of all”. This 
“includes the prospect of every person 
realising his or her specific artistic 
aptitudes, which all will command”. 


On the other hand, more and more 
artists see themselves as merely 
productive labourers, who are willing 
to be subsumed under capital, etc. 

The following is derived from 
Marx and Engels on literature and 
art (1974), edited by Stefan Morawski 
and Lee Baxandall: 

In his EPM , Marx writes that, 
unlike animals, man “forms things 
in accordance with the laws of 
beauty”. Nature provided the 
springboard, although human 
creativity goes beyond this. But this 
depends on the individual’s position 
within the division of labour: “The 
most beautiful music conveys 
no meaning to the unmusical 
ear - is no object for it, because 
[his/her] object can only be the 
confirmation of [his/her] essential 
powers”, which are subjective. For 
these to develop, there must be an 
“objectively unfolded richness of 
man’s essential being ... an eye for 
the beauty of form - in short, senses 
capable of human gratification; 
senses confirming themselves as 
essential powers of man, either 
cultivated or brought into being. 
For not only the five senses, but also 
the ... mental senses, [including] 
the practical senses (will, love, etc) 
- in a word, the human sense, the 
humanness of the senses - comes to 
be by virtue of its object, by virtue 
of humanised nature. The forming 
of the five senses is a labour of the 
entire history of the world down to 
the present. The sense caught up 
in crude practical need has only a 
restricted sense ...” 

Re man’s essential powers and 
his species activity, “We have 
before us the objectified essential 
powers of man in the form of 
sensuous, alien, useful objects, 
in the form of estrangement, 
displayed in ordinary material 
industry.” As for science, it 
“airily abstracts from this a 
large part of human labour and 
... fails to understand its own 
incompleteness, while such a 
wealth of human endeavour 
unfolded before it means nothing 
more than ... “need”, “vulgar 
need”. 28 

Here we see the telos of humanity. 
This is linked to the development of 
class society, along with that of art, for 
which the former has to be abolished, 
so that humanity can achieve our 
full potential as a species being, as 
homo aestheticus. There is also a 
clear distinction vis-a-vis the needs of 
science, which are strictly practical - a 
means to an end ... 

In a letter to Lassalle, a political 
activist-come-playwright, in 1859, 
Marx criticises his play, Franz von 
Sickingen. He did not do so because of 
its leftwing political tendency - ie, its 
content - but because it was deficient 
in the aesthetic sense - ie, its form - 
which both Marx and Engels regard as 
“the primary constituent of any work 
of art” (Morawski). The latter has to 
be “competently disposed”, which 
enables the content to “shine brightly 
through”. Form is therefore the very 
basis of art. It is also a means whereby 
art can distance itself from reality, 
in order to critique the latter more 
effectively - albeit subjectively, by 
means of the artist’s individual style. 
This is not the case with philosophy 
or science, wherein the objectivity of 
concepts are of paramount importance. 

In a letter to Margaret Harkness 
(friend of Eleanor Marx) in 1888, 
Engels addresses the question of 
realism in art. Here he turns to 
Balzac, whom he describes as “a 
far greater master of realism” than 
German Tendenzdrama ; because he 
is concerned with being truthful to 
detail, based on “typical characters 
under typical circumstances”. When 
he describes French society during 
the 1820s, “Balzac is compelled to go 


against his own class sympathies and 
political prejudices, [because] he saw 
the necessity of the downfall of his 
favourite nobles, and described them 
as people deserving [their fate].” 29 

To sum up, if we take Marx’s 
theory and practice in the round, then 
we have the basis for a Marxist theory 
of aesthetics. Under communism, 
whilst the need for freely associated 
labour to produce necessary wants 
decreases, thanks to mechanisation 
and the shortening of the working day, 
more human beings will still want to 
make ‘impractical’ art objects in their 
spare time. By so doing, they will be 
multi-skilled, able to combine their 
creative talents with technology, and 
will be freed from advertising and 
commercial restraints, etc. This is 
because artistic labour, in this sense, is 
the highest expression of “the human 
desire for freedom and fulfilment”, 
which is what makes us unique as 
a “species being”. Thus we begin 
to understand the concept, homo 
aestheticus ; it is when the telos of man 
and art become one. But, once again, 
this may be frustrated by accident! 

Meanwhile we can forgive Marx 
the occasional lapse, since he was 
human like the rest of us. When he 
said that Capital is “a work of art”, 
it was the voice of the inner poet 
trying to be heard - a throwback to his 
youth. But this runs contrary to the 
development of his theory and praxis, 
as a philosopher sui generis. If Capital 
is a “work of art”, it lacks unity of form 
and content. An aesthetic sensibility 
is certainly evident, but only 
intermittently. This is because Marx’s 
primary concern was to produce a 
scientific analysis of the workings 
of capital, which would otherwise 
remain hidden from view. Therefore 
we need to study it thoroughly in order 
to understand reality. 

To do so, a knowledge of Marx’s 
aesthetic ideas is not essential. But, at 
some stage, we need to grasp the latter 
as well, if we are to understand Marx 
fully - which is another challenge! • 
rexgdunn@gmail.com 
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Revisionist memoirs 

On November 9 1918, the kaiser abdicated and Germany became a republic. One hundred years 
later, we publish - thanks to Ben Lewis’s translation - abridged passages from the rightwing social 
democratic leader, Philipp Scheidemann. These are his recollections of this historic day, 1 as well 
as his thoughts on the negotiations which gave rise to the short-lived provisional government of the 
two workers’ parties - Social Democrats and Independent Social Democracy. 2 As with all memoirs, 
some of his assertions and claims are - particularly with hindsight - to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

Nonetheless, these memoirs provide a unique insight into the thinking and actions of the right-moving 
SPD leaders, as well as their political relations with others in the workers’ movement at this crucial 

turning point in 20th century history. 



E ven in the early hours of 
November 9 1918, the Reichstag 
resembled a military base. 
Workers and soldiers came and went. 
Many carried arms. I was sitting 
hungrily in the dining hall with [SPD 
leader Friedrich] Ebert, who had just 
come from the Reich chancellery, 
and other friends. Once again there 
was only a thin, watery soup to eat 
... suddenly a bunch of workers and 
soldiers stormed into the hall, headed 
straight for our table. 

Fifty people cried out, all at once: 
“Scheidemann, please come with us 
immediately!” “Philipp, you have to 
come out and speak!” 

I resisted - oh, how many speeches 
I had already had to give! “You must, 
you must, if we are to avoid disaster!” 
“Tens of thousands of people are 
waiting outside and are demanding 
that you speak. “Indeed, Scheidemann, 
come quickly, Liebknecht is speaking 
from the balcony of the Berlin Palace.” 
“Well, so what?” I said. 

“No, no. Come with us! You have 
to speak!” 

Dozens of them pleaded with me 
until I followed them out. 

The large foyer provided a 
dramatically eventful image. Rifles 
were stacked together in pyramid 
formations. In the hall, thousands 
of people were rushing among each 
other and appeared to be talking and 
shouting at the same time. 

We hurried to the reading room. I 
wanted to speak to the masses from 
the window. On both sides I could 
hear the voices of those who had 
accompanied me. They were trying to 
inform me about events on the streets. 
They assured me that enormous 
masses of people were moving back 
and forward between the Berlin palace 
and the Reichstag. 

“Liebknecht wants to declare the 
soviet republic!” 

I now saw the situation clearly 
before me. I was familiar with his 
demand of “All power to the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils!” So Germany 
was to become a Russian province, 
a Soviet subsidiary? No! A thousand 
times no! 

No doubt whoever could mobilise 
the masses with his slogan - whether 
in a ‘Bolshevik’ fashion from the 
palace, or in a ‘social democratic’ 
manner from the Reichstag - would be 
victorious! 

I saw the Russian madness before 
me - the replacement of the tsarist reign 
of terror with that of the Bolsheviks. 
“No! No! Anything but that too on top 
of all the other suffering in Germany!” 
I said. 

I was now standing at the window. 
Many thousands of arms reached 
out in order to wave their hats and 
caps. The cry of the masses echoed 
powerfully in my direction. Then 
things went quiet. I only spoke a few 
sentences, which were received with 
great applause: 

Workers and soldiers! The four 
years of war were terrible. Horrific 


was the price the people had to pay 
in terms of blood and possessions. 
The ill-fated war has now come 
to an end. The murdering is over. 
The consequences of the war, the 
hardship and suffering, will be 
a burden on us for many years to 
come. Nor have we been spared 
military defeat, which we wanted 


to prevent at all costs, because 
our negotiation proposals were 
sabotaged. We ourselves were 
mocked and defamed. 

The real ‘enemy within’ is those 
enemies of the working people 
who are responsible for Germany’s 
collapse. They have become 
invisible and silent. They are the 


‘home-front warriors’ who, right 
up until yesterday, upheld their 
demands for military conquests 
with the same vehemence with 
which they conducted their bitter 
struggle against any constitutional 
reform - particularly against the 
reform of the disgraceful Prussian 
electoral system. These enemies 


of the people have hopefully now 
been taken care of for good. The 
kaiser has abdicated. He and his 
friends have disappeared. The 
people has prevailed over them all 
along the line. 

Prince Max von Baden has 
now handed his office of imperial 
chancellor over to deputy Ebert. 
Our friend will form a workers’ 
government, to which all socialist 
parties will belong. The new 
government must not be hindered 
in its work for peace, in its concern 
for work and bread. 

Workers and soldiers! 
Be conscious of the historic 
significance of this day. Unheard- 
of things have happened. We have 
immense work to do. 

Everything for the people - 
everything through the people! 
Nothing can be allowed to happen 
which dishonours the workers’ 
movement. Be united, faithful and 
conscious of your duties! 

The old and rotten, the Germany 
monarchy, has collapsed. Long live 
the new! Long live the German 
Republic! 

Sheer, endless jubilation. Then the 
masses made their way towards the 
palace. The Bolshevik wave, which 
threatened our fatherland on this day, 
was broken! The German Republic 
had become a living reality in the 
hearts and minds of the masses. 

Five minutes later 

Immediately after my speech I had 
returned to the dining hall, in order to 
salvage the rest of my watery soup. 
I have never spoken a word of the 
scene which then occurred. Indeed, 
had Felden not described it in his 
book on Ebert, I would never have 
said anything about it at all. Several 
workers and soldiers who had come 
back into the now rather empty dining 
hall with me really were in ‘high 
spirits’, as Prince Max would have put 
it, and cried out: “Scheidemann has 
declared the republic!” 

Let us now look at what Felden - 
who can only have been informed 
about this by Ebert himself, or one of 
his closest friends - has to say about 
this in his book. 

Ebert is appalled and cries to his 
friend: “That was wrong. The 
Constituent Assembly will decide 
on the future state form!” 

Unfortunately, this scene was not 
as friendly and peaceful as Felden’s 
description has it. When he heard of 
what I had done, Ebert’s face flushed 
dark red with anger. He banged his fist 
on the table and screamed at me: “Is it 
true?” When I responded that “it” was 
not only true, but self-evident, he made 
a scene, which puzzled me: “You have 
no right to declare the republic! What 
shall become of Germany - a republic 
or anything else - will be decided by 
a Constituent Assembly.” How could 
such a clever man incorrectly assess a 
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situation to such an extent that, even 
on November 9, he was still speaking 
of imperial regents, proxy imperial 
vicars and other totally finished 
monarchical rubbish? 

Now, many years on from that day, 
I understand Ebert’s behaviour better. 
Now there are several books and other 
reports, from which it is evident that 
back then secret discussions, of which 
I knew nothing, were taking place on 
the monarchy, the republic, finding a 
stand-in for the kaiser and so on. Ebert 
thus felt bound to these discussions to 
a certain extent. This was not the case 
for me or the SPD. 

Prince Max explains that, on the 
afternoon of November 9, he was still 
being urgently beseeched by Ebert 
to stay in Berlin. When the prince 
asked Ebert what purpose it would 
serve for him to stay in the capital, 
Ebert is supposed to have said: “I 
would like you to remain as imperial 
vicar”. Prince Max von Baden as 
imperial vicar! Who here must not 
think of the National Assembly’s 
resolution in 1848, which renounced 
the use of revolutionary power and 
chose an imperial vicar! Back then 
it was Archduke John [of Austria] 
who was selected - this time it 
should have been a prince from 
Baden! It strikes me that Prince Max 
had judged the situation correctly 
when, on the evening of November 
9, he asked me for certification for 
a convoy, so that he could clear off 
to his beautiful homeland. In a most 
detailed and extensive discussion 
of Prince Max’s book, published in 
1927 in volume 9 of Gesellschaft , 
Hermann Muller claims that, as far 
as he knows, Ebert spoke to nobody 
else about this episode. Muller 
claims that he is unable to refute 
Max’s account of what happened, 
but assumes that “Ebert made 
this proposal, because [Konrad] 
Haussmann had encouraged him to 
do so”. The prince, continues Muller, 
was unable to take up any position. 
Ebert’s offer, according to Muller, 
can “thus only be viewed as an act 
of excessive politeness”. In light of 
my experience in those critical days, 
I am unable to refute either Muller’s 
portrayal of these events or Max von 
Baden’s. 

Assessments 

The varying assessment of the 
situation on November 9 itself can 
be explained with reference to the 
following facts. When I declared the 
republic, I had spoken of a “workers’ 
government” and, before this, had 
already said: “Ebert will form a 
government, to which all socialist 
parties will belong”. I considered all 
that to be self-explanatory. But, when 
the first announcement signed by 
“imperial chancellor Ebert” appeared, 
it read: 

The previous imperial chancellor, 
prince Max von Baden, has handed 
to me, with the consent of all the 
secretaries of state, responsibility 
for handling the affairs of the 
imperial chancellor. I am about 
to form the new government in 
accordance with the parties. 

There can be no doubt that Ebert’s 
first announcement was drafted by 
a representative of the old regime, 
without the consultation of a social 
democratic advisor. The last chancellor 
had handed over to our comrade “the 
handling of the affairs of the imperial 
chancellor”, just as “his majesty, 
the kaiser” had once handed me (I 
quote) “the handling of the affairs of 
a secretary of state”. And, of course, 
Ebert was commissioned “with the 
consent of all the secretaries of state”. 
So as not to make this revolutionary 
image even more grotesque, I will 
not list all of these secretaries, 
who included the arch-reactionary 
[Prussian general] Herr [Friedrich] 
von Waldow. It is immediately 


obvious that the declaration of the 
republic was incompatible with such 
strange ‘constitutional’ conceptions 
and occurrences. 

Ebert, incidentally, corrected his 
erroneous assessment of the situation 
overnight - all in keeping with his 
gift for ‘tactics’. The November 11 
edition of Vorwarts already reported 
an interview which Ebert had given 
to a representative of the Hollandsch 
Nieuws Biiro on the previous day, in 
which he states: 

Germany has completed its 

revolution ... Now even the biggest 

doubters will have to recognise 

that monarchism and imperialism 

in Germany is over for good ... 

Germany’s future state form is the 

republic. 

As much as I was happy to read the 
final two sentences of this interview, 
by equal measure I could not agree 
with that first one. 

Government 

After Ebert had taken over the 
chancellorship from Prince Max, he 
naturally had to ensure - using all 
means at his disposal - that, by Monday 
morning at the latest, a government 
was up and running which could sign 
the conditions for peace. Otherwise 
enemy armies would have broken 
into Germany. Serious resistance on 
the part of the German troops was 
inconceivable. 

The unity with which the SPD 
immediately placed itself behind 
Ebert was only matched by the 
scatterbrain response of the USPD. 
We in the SPD had quickly arrived 
at complete agreement. The 
government should consist of three 
representatives from the SPD and 
the USPD respectively. The current 
secretaries of state, as the leaders of 
their specialist ministries, should be 
asked to continue in their posts. I was 
to join the cabinet alongside Ebert and 
Landsberg. I constantly warned the 
USPD members about the short time 
period for the armistice and called on 
them to join the government. Hour 
after hour passed and they delayed 
their decision. 

When, on the evening of November 
9 they were still talking and talking 
- no surprise, by the way, for it was 
[Karl] Liebknecht who was setting 
the tone in these discussions - I burst 
into their fraction’s meeting room 
with the workers Brolat and [Gustav] 
Heller. Even before this hesitation, 
a few members of the USPD had 
spoken to me of their displeasure at 
the behaviour of their parliamentary 
fraction. [Rudolf] Breitscheid affirmed 
unconditionally our proposal to form 
a joint government and to convene a 
National Assembly as soon as it was 
feasible to do so. 

When Brolat, Heller and I entered 
the room, we were greeted by 
unpleasant scenes. Almost all of those 
present were talking and gesticulating 
in a lively manner. Evidently, most 
intense discussions had been taking 
place, in which - as our subsequent 
discussions would make clear - the 
‘radicals’ had prevailed. In the centre 
of it all stood Liebknecht, who, as 
spokesman, was the only one who 
would negotiate with us. He was 
prepared to join a government with 
us for three days, under the following 
condition: “All legislative, executive 
and judicial power to the workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils.” At that moment in 
time, he obviously could not come up 
with any further ingenious proposals 
like this one. Back then, Liebknecht 
immediately struck me as ridiculous. 
In this situation I simply could not 
understand the USPD. When I asked 
how it came to pass that Liebknecht 
was the sole negotiator, even though 
he was not even a member of the 
USPD, I was told: ‘He is now one of 
us’. 

Eduard Bernstein, who took part 


in this meeting as a member of the 
USPD, vividly describes this scene in 
his book on the German Revolution. 
On Liebknecht, he writes: 

In the afternoon he, at the head 
of his supporters, raised the red 
flag and, from a window of the 
palace, addressed the mass of 
people below him - densely packed 
together, shoulder to shoulder - 
with a revolutionary speech which 
elicited jubilant applause and 
endless cheers. 

In a footnote, Bernstein adds: 

Until that point, for all the 
extensive differences of opinion 
between us, I had great sympathy 
for Karl Liebknecht. But when he 
prepared to force upon the party 
[USPD] the Bolsheviks’ system, a 
thought came upon me like a flash 
of lightning - he’s going to bring us 
the counterrevolution. 

Bernstein says that I had spoken in an 
“almost fatherly tone”. Liebknecht’s 
speech from the palace window, which 
Bernstein writes of in that passage, is 
probably the same one I had brought 
to a premature end in my speech from 
the Reichstag. 

SPD and USPD 

In the meeting of the SPD fraction, I 
immediately described my experience 
with the USPD fraction. I did not 
sugar-coat anything in my report, but 
- and this was not at all easy for me - 
urged patience. Since, in the meantime, 
the demands of the USPD had finally 
been written down and brought to 
us, we answered immediately. Our 
response also shows what we were 
demanding: 

Guided by the sincere desire to 
arrive at unity, we feel obliged to 
set out our fundamental attitude to 
your demands. You demand: 

1. “Germany is to become a social 
republic.” 

This is the aim of our 
own policies too. However, a 
Constituent Assembly must decide 
on this. 

2. “In this republic, the entirety of 
executive, legislative and judicial 
power is to be exclusively in the 
hands of elected representatives 
of the working people and the 
soldiers.” 

If, by this demand, you mean 
the dictatorship of a section of a 
class, which is not supported by 
the majority of the people, then we 
must reject it, since it contradicts 
our democratic principles. 

3. “The exclusion of all bourgeois 
members from the government.” 

We must reject this demand, 
for its realisation would severely 
jeopardise our ability to feed the 
people, and perhaps even make it 
impossible. 

4. “The participation of the U SPD in 
the cabinet will only apply for three 
days, as a provisional measure, in 
order to create a government which 
is able to conclude an armistice.” 

We consider it essential that 
there is cooperation between the 
socialist tendencies at least until the 
Constituent Assembly convenes. 

5. “The department ministers 
are viewed merely as technical 
assistants to the actual cabinet, 
which makes the decisions.” 

We agree to this demand. 

6. “Equal representation of the 
socialist parties in the cabinet.” 

We are in favour of all members 
of cabinet being represented 
equally by the socialist parties. 
However, a Constituent Assembly 
must decide on this. 

The USPD had finally come to see 
reason. Liebknecht was outnumbered. 
On the next morning [November 10], 
a deputation brought us the following 


reply: 

In order to consolidate the 
revolutionary socialist gains of the 
revolution, the USPD is prepared 
to join the cabinet on the following 
conditions: 

The cabinet is to be made up 
exclusively of social democrats, 
who are people’s commissars with 
equal rights. This does not apply 
to holders of ministerial portfolios. 
These are mere technical assistants 
to the cabinet, which alone 
determines policy. Each ministry 
is controlled by two members of 
the social democratic parties, with 
equal powers. The participation of 
the USPD in the government, to 
which each party will each send 
three members, is not limited to a 
particular period of time. 

Political power is to be in the 
hands of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils, which will very soon be 
convened to a meeting representing 
the whole Reich. The question of 
the constituent assembly will not be 
posed before the new order, which 
is today being established by the 
revolution, has been consolidated, 
and it will be the subject of later 
discussions. In the event that you 
accept these conditions, which are 
dictated by the desire for a united 
proletariat, we have delegated our 
members, [Hugo] Haase, [Wilhelm] 
Dittmann and [Emil] Barth, to join 
the cabinet. 

With this step, great difficulties had 
initially been removed. We agreed to 
their offer, particularly with regard to the 
terrible distress our country found itself 
in. Even before that afternoon, when 
the Busch Circus assembly in Berlin - 
attended by more than 3,000 workers 
and soldiers - had given its consent to the 
new government of Ebert, Scheidemann 
and [Otto] Landsberg, Dittmann, Haase 
and Barth, this government had already 
started to function in order to sign the 
armistice conditions • 

Notes 

1. P Scheidemann Memoiren eines So- 
zialdemokraten Vol 2, Hamburg 2010 [1928], 
pp244-53.1 have added some sub-headings, so as 
to break up the original text. 

2. For an overview of these events, see B Lewis, 
‘Storming the fortress’ Weekly Worker November 1. 

3. As were, one should add, the consequences of 
the Burgfrieden (fortress peace) concluded between 
Scheidemann’s SPD and the war effort! 

4. This, of course, was far from the case. Indeed, 
the SPD’s collusion with elements of the old 
regime - not least the military - would soon have 
counterrevolutionary consequences. 

5. E Felden Eines Menschen Weg: Friedrich Eberts 
Leben Bremen 1927. 

6. It was Baden who had proclaimed Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s abdication as a last-ditch attempt to save 
the German monarchy. As Scheidemann’s memoirs 
underline, however, later that same day, prince Max 
realised that he too had to go. 

7. A strange-sounding term with origins in the Holy 
Roman Empire, which had an elective monarchy. 
The role of imperial vicar was a kind of caretaker 
monarch. It was often carried out by a prince during 
the time period between the death of an old king or 
emperor and the convocation of all the kingdom’s 
electors, who would decide upon a new monarch. 
This is the sense in which Ebert’s proposals should 
be understood. 

8. A reference to Max von Baden’s memoirs: M 
von Baden Errinerungen und Dokumente Stuttgart 
1927. 

9. Konrad Haussmann was one of the secretaries 
of state in Max von Baden’s government of pro¬ 
gressives, National Liberals and Social Democrats, 
which was formed on October 4 1918 in order to 
conclude the war and undermine a revolution from 
below by broadening the government’s support 

in the population. Haussmann was a founding 
member of the Deutsche Demokratische Partei, 
which contested the elections in January 1919 and, 
consequently, formed a coalition government with 
the SPD and the Catholic Centre Party. 

10. This refers to the Allied demands for peace 
with Germany, which have gone down in history 
as Woodrow Wilson’s ‘14 points’, to be addressed 
by a post-war German regime. Interestingly, in 
June 1919 Scheidemann resigned from his post as 
chancellor as an expression of his opposition to 
Germany signing the Treaty of Versailles. 

11. E Bernstein Die deutsche Revolution: ihr Urps- 
rung, ihr Verlauf und ihr Work Berlin 1921. Sadly, 
this centrist’s eye-witness account of the revolution 
is still not available in English. 

12. According to Pierre Broue, the response of 
the USPD was received by the SPD leaders at 
8pm on November 9. The USPD had received the 
counter-demands Scheidemann cites here within 
an hour - P Broue The German Revolution Leiden 
2005, pl50. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Trump can 
still win In 
2020 


Sharing the spoils 

The midterm results will increase the tension in Washington, says Paul Demarty, presenting the left 
with dangers and opportunities 


j AMERICA 
" GREAT A.GAJN 


T he most remarkable thing about 
the midterm results, at first blush, 
is that they are quite unremarkable. 
For once, the pollsters got it pretty 
much dead-on. The Republicans keep 
the Senate and, as I write, look set to 
gain a couple of seats; the House, 
meanwhile, has fallen to the Democrats 
- the core blue vote rejuvenated in 
adversity. Still more remarkable is 
that this is not only what the pollsters 
predicted, but pretty routine as a matter 
of the American electoral cycle: the 
president’s party tends not to do well in 
the midterms, thanks to the executive 
tilt of the American constitution and 
(despite its small-R republican heritage) 
the American psyche - too many hopes 
are put in the Big Man at the top, 
leading inevitably to disillusionment. 
The election of president Donald Trump 
promised an end to ‘politics as usual’, 
to the exhilaration of his supporters and 
the mounting horror of his opponents, 
but it seems that ‘politics as usual’ is a 
tougher ghost to exorcise - not a flunky 
to be theatrically fired on television. 

In most other respects, of course, 
the midterms have highlighted the 
morbidity of the American body 
politic. The late phases of the 
campaign presented a stark picture 
of its current state of relentless 
tension. After a series of rightwing 
terrorist atrocities, a very precise 
dance was played out between the 
two parties. Firstly, Republicans 
lined up to condemn the actions of 
what were very definitely isolated 
individuals', meanwhile, Democrats 
and progressives hammered on the 
impeccable Trumpite credentials of 
Cesar Sayoc, Robert Bowers and co. 
Trump could not possibly be expected 
to stick to that script, and instead - as is 
his wont - upped the ante, amplifying 
his chauvinist bile: the target on this 
occasion being the famous ‘caravan’ 
of destitute Honduran migrants 
inching its way towards the US- 
Mexican border. Trump made a show 
of deploying troops to reinforce the 
border, despite the fact that there is 
absolutely nothing for them to do 
there. The crowds, of course, went 
wild. Democrats then changed tack, 
presumably despairing of another 
piss into the national-chauvinist 
hurricane, and spent most of the final 
days hammering away at healthcare 
and other ‘bread and butter’ issues. 

So to the division of spoils. The 
Republicans keep hold of the Senate. 
They will be cheered particularly by 
the offloading of Democratic senators 
in otherwise red states, like Missouri 
and Indiana: a sign that Trump’s core¬ 
vote strategy - such as it is - is a goer, 
and that the Democrats are still having 
a very hard time of it in so-called 
‘flyover country’ (though they picked 
up a handful of state governorships, 
which should at least arrest the tide 
of rampant gerrymandering in those 
places). This was enough for Trump to 
consider Tuesday night a victory and 
a vindication - there was a typically 
upbeat assessment from him, which we 


Here reds are for Trump 

will comment on below. 

The Democrats get the House, but 
narrowly (as we go to press, with one 
or two counts still to come in, many 
of which look narrowly Republican so 
far). It is a prize of a sort, and allows 
them plenty of opportunities to make 
mischief against Trump. We need only 
to think back to the ordeals of Bill 
Clinton with a Republican-controlled 
congress determined to sabotage him. 
While Nancy Pelosi, the new speaker 
of the House, is proffering a pro 
forma olive branch and promises a 
saintly focus on a positive legislative 
agenda, hostilities are likely to resume 
pretty promptly. Assuming the elected 
members have any fight in them, we 
can expect congressional investigations 
into Trump’s sordid business history, 
obstruction of key legislation and so on. 

Democratic 

Socialists 

The thinness of the margin (as things 
look now) will be a problem - rightwing 
Democrats, who feel under pressure 
on migration, for example, can hardly 
be expected to put up much of a fight. 
But the bare fact of the matter is that 
the Republicans have failed to kill 
Obamacare and build Trump’s wall, as 
it was - with majorities in both houses. 
It will hardly be easier now. Expected, 
but also welcome, is the addition of 
two Democrats who are ‘socialists’ 

- by American standards anyway 

- in the form of Alexandria Ocasio- 
Cortez in New York and Rashida 


Tlaib in Michigan, supporters of the 
Democratic Socialists of America 
(DSA). 

Trump has already claimed victory, 
as we noted, on his favoured means of 
communication. We should stress that 
this is not simply delusional. To put 
things in perspective, the Republicans 
look to have made a net loss of 27-30 
seats in the House, and gained at least 
two in the Senate. In 2010, the same 
way into Barack Obama’s first term, the 
Democrats suffered a net loss of 63 in 
the House and six in the Senate, losing 
control of the former and the ability 
to obstruct the filibuster in the latter. 
If Tuesday’s vote was a ‘referendum 
on Trump’, then 2010’s was certainly 
a ‘referendum on Obama’, and Trump 
seems to have done rather better than 
Obama did. Obama, of course, went 
on to victory in 2012. 

A more polite president than 
Trump, after such a result, would 
have thanked activists, wrung his 
hands about hearing the message of 
the people and the need to reconnect 
with ordinary Americans or some such 
folderol, and privately expressed relief 
that things did not go too badly. That is 
not Trump’s style, so we get fog-horn 
triumphalism instead. 

The Democrats will nevertheless 
take heart at a tactical victory - long 
awaited after the last two years of 
calamity. The trouble is that they 
are themselves an unstable coalition 
under severe strain. The humiliation 
by Trump of the neoliberal-imperialist 


mainstream of the party - structurally 
unassailable due to the total corruption 
of the national political machine - 
could only plunge the whole thing 
into crisis, and so it has proven. 
Meanwhile, the DSA - previously 
merely one of many ‘grassroots’ 
ginger groups on the progressive wing 
of the party - has ballooned in size, 
such that ever increasing numbers 
of what would once have been self- 
identified ‘progressive Democrats’ are 
now calling themselves socialist, or at 
least not acting in horror if the word 
is hurled at them as an insult. Ocasio- 
Cortez’s shock selection ahead of a 
complacent neoliberal incumbent, in 
particular, has put the Clintonites on 
notice that their foot soldiers are rather 
in the mood for fragging. 

The one thing that unites both 
wings is hatred of the Commander 
in Chief. The rightwing Democrats 
deplore the damage he is doing to 
America’s carefully constructed 
multilateral world order. The leftwing 
Democrats deplore his appointment 
of open saboteurs to the government 
agencies that actually do anything 
useful, his implied warmongering 
against Iran, and his kleptocratic 
handouts to Wall Street. Both deplore 
his racist clownery, although the left 
has rather scandalised the right by 
raising the demand for the abolition of 
the US immigration police altogether. 

If the mainstream Democrats were 
simply in charge, then here is how 
things might be expected to play out. 


The next two years would consist of 
Democratic attacks in a sort of low- 
intensity-warfare style, relentless 
obstructionism focused on Trump’s 
moral character and his competence 
(and on racism). Trump can hardly be 
expected to play sandbag, however. 
He would denounce right back, blame 
congressional Democrats for the 
failure to get his wall built, declare 
them enemies of the people, and so 
on. The numbers do not look nearly 
good enough for impeachment, so the 
outcome of all that would be a Trump 
2020 campaign with every chance of 
success. 

In the coming months and years, 
there will be enormous pressure on 
the Democratic left, including its soi- 
disant socialist wing, to pull together 
to deal with this ogre. The price of 
unity, of course, will have to be paid 
entirely by the left - no more talk of 
‘Abolish Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement’! - thereby robbing them 
of their independent profile altogether. 
At the end of it all, Tmmp may still 
be re-elected anyway; but a far more 
precious prize - the end of the tutelage of 
the American left to the liberal faction of 
Wall Street - will have been squandered. 

The march of national-chauvinist 
reaction has unfortunately made this 
deal seem more attractive. We see, 
closer to home, the sorry spectacle of 
‘socialists’ employed as spear carriers 
for Tony Blair, Chuka Umunna and 
George Soros (‘employed’ here meant 
absolutely literally in some cases) - a 
sacrifice of credibility they have made 
in order to bring about a second Brexit 
referendum, which is desperately 
unlikely to happen anyway. Their 
panic allowed them to be taken to 
the cleaners by a sorry coalition of 
Blairites and billionaires, in return for 
which they will get diddly-squat. 

American politics, as we saw at the 
outset, is in a cycle - a rather vicious 
one at the moment: one of Yeats’s 
widening gyres. Getting out of the 
cycle means providing an alternative 
to capitalism, which in turn means 
being prepared to lose the common 
caucus with Wall Street Democrats 
altogether. To hide from Trump within 
the skirts of the liberal bourgeoisie is 
to ignore how we got Trump in the 
first place, and vote for the tail of 
Ouroboros instead of his head • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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